















































Without ‘the co-operation of the | 
subscriber, all that has been done’to | 
perfect thé system is useless and prop- 
er service cannot be given. For exam- | 
ple, even though tens of millions were | 
spent to build the Transcontinental 
Line, it ig ‘silent if the man at the | 
other end fails to answer. 


The telephone is essentially demo | 
cratic; it carries the voice of the child 
and the grown-up with equal speed 
and directness. And because each 
subscriber is a dominant factor in the 
Bell System, Bell Service is the most 
democratic that could be provided for 
the American people. . 

It is notonly the implement of the | 
individual, but it fulfills the needs of | 
all the people, | 











TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY | 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One System . Universal Service | 
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L, A. Friedman, President and General Manager Rochester Mines Company 
and Seven Troughs Coalition Mining Company. —See 407 


























A charming bit of water pictured on the route. 
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Motoring 
Above 
the 
Clouds 
on the 
Summit 


of 
Pike's Peak 





By 
N. L. Drew 
me BORO Ke 3a 











GAIN have the eyes of motor- 
A dom turned westward to the 
Nation’s Playground to witness 
the virtual completion of the 
Pike’s Peak Auto Highway, highest 
and most wonderful of the earth’s mo- 
tor roads. The road is wonderful in 
its marvelous engineering triumphs; 
wonderful in that it reaches into the 











clouds 14,109 feet above the sea, and 
still more wonderful in the magnifi- 
cence of its scenery. Climbing as it 
does the north or precipitous side of 
the mountain, every mile is crowded 
with scenic interest, and from its ter- 
minus more miles of mountain and 
plain are visible than from any other 
point on the globe reached by automo- 
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AUTO HiGHWway 








On the highest motor road in America, 13,000 feet elevation. 


bile. Sixty thousand square miles in 
one vast limitless view, with a down- 
ward sweep to a greater depth than the 
Grand Canyon of Arizona; 8,109 feet 
from the snow clad summit to the roll- 
ing plain below; while indented on the 
western sky are a thousand pallid mon- 
sters of the Rockies, sublime in their 
massive grandeur. Long has Colorado 
Springs dreamed of such a road. Many 
efforts were made to have it built, but 
owing to the tremendous obstacles its 
construction presented, all were fail- 
ures. At last, realizing the great im- 
portance that such a road would be to 
Colorado, Eugene A. Sunderlin, of Col- 
orado Springs, a prominent railway ex- 
ecutive, who at one time had the dis- 
tinction of being the youngest railway 
president in the United States, set 
about over a year ago to overcome 
these obstacles. Consultations were 
had with City, County and State au- 
thorities, which resulted in a petition 


being made to the United States For- 
est Service for a permit for a toll road 
through the Pike National Forest re- 
serve. The Department, finding pub- 
lic sentiment unanimously in its favor, 
granted the permit without delay. 
Pledges of financial support were se- 
cured from Spencer Penrose, promi- 
nent in financial affairs of Colorado, 
Charles M. MacNeill, copper mag- 
nate of New York and Colorado 
Springs, William A. Otis, investment 
banker of the city, Albert E. Carleton, 
Cripple Creek mining man, and other 
public spirited citizens who were will- 
ing to give of their gold to promote 
the welfare of the community in which 
they lived; thus in May of the present 
year the titanic undertaking was be- 
gun under the personal direction of Mr. 
Sunderlin, its builder. His specifica- 
tions were not merely for an ordinary 
road, but a double track mountain bou- 
levard wide enough that two machines 
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A touch of snow early in the fall. 




















Nearing civilizat‘on. 


























Following a river course for a change. 


might go abreast or pass at any point 
from its beginning to end. “Safety 
First” was the keynote of construction 
—and lastly, but of prime importance 
—the grade was not to exceed 10 per 
cent. Construction camps were estab- 
lished every mile or so. Experienced 
rock workers and tons and tons of pow- 
der were brought in to force the way 
through fields of massive boulders 
and up the sheer granite walls of the 
Peak. Nearly a carload of high ex- 
plosives were required for each mile 
of road. Finishing gangs with wide- 
tired Good Roads trucks followed in 
their wake to pack and smooth the 
surface. What sort of a road has this 
builder built? Not only has it been 
made double track all the way, but 
three and four machines may go 
abreast at many points. Wide pull-outs 
are provided at the more interesting 
points for rest and an uninterrupted 


view of the magnificent scenery. The 
grade has been held to an average of 
6 per cent with a maximum of 10 per 
cent, so that any machine may climb 
to the summit with comparative ease. 
All the sharpest curves are 26 to 50 
feet wide and super-elevated. Ma- 
sonry parapet and curve guard rail 
walls are provided where needed. - 
Staunch bridges of reinforced con- 
crete of the ballasted deck type are 
located on tangents only, and may be 
seen 300 feet away. The minimum 
sight distance is 200 feet, except in two 
places where but 125 feet could be ob- 
tained. The average is 400 feet. Sur- 
face ditches are dug continuously on 
the upper edge, with Armco pipe cul- 
verts set in concrete headings to carry 
the water away. Up to date gravity or 
wind mill tank and hose water stations 
are spaced every third mile with au- 


‘tomobile supply stations at convenient 
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points. Local and long distance tele- 
phone stations afford communication 
with the outside world. The cross sec- 
tion of the road is a parabolic curve, 
and surface material is nearly all of a 
disintegrated granite formation, which 
packs down to a hard, smooth surface 
exceptionally easy on tires. Each mile 
with its elevation is announced by 
metal sign posts. Each curve has its 
signal. It is also the intention to build 
a beautiful Swiss chalet at Glen Cove, 
a natural amphitheatre near timber- 
line in mile 11, where the traveler may 
enjoy the solitude of the mountains and 
drink of the cold, pure water that 
gushes out of the rock walled side of 
the mountain. Any one may drive his 
own machine to the summit, and in 
addition, a large fleet of automobiles 
have been provided to carry tourists 
from Colorado Springs and Manitou. 
The round trip can be made in five 
hours. The new highway offers ideal 
conditions for a “Supreme Hill Climb- 
ing” test, and plans are already under 
way for such a contest to be held next 
year. Substantial prizes have been 
pledged, one being a $1,000 cup do- 
nated by Mr. Spencer Penrose. The 
route from Colorado Springs is by way 
of the far famed Garden of the Gods 
to Manitou; thence up historic Ute 
Pass to Cascade, 12 miles west of 
Colorado Springs, starting point of the 
Pike’s Peak Highway. From here 
the 18 mile motor trip to the summit 
has a perpendicular rise of 6,694 feet. 
Miles 1 and 2 wind up the forested 
side of Cascade Mountain to Observa- 
tion Point, then along Cascade Creek 
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through picturesque scenes to Crystal 
Creek summit, and on to its headwaters 
in miles 7 and 8. Glen Cove is reached 
by skirting the front range, where con- 


‘tact is made with the granite walls of 


the Peak. Timberline is reached just 
beyond Glen Cove, where the ascent 
of the mountain’s rocky cliff begins. 
Up and up in ten swings, reaching 
the crest of the Rampart range in mile 
14, at an elevation of 13,000 feet, but 
so easy has been the rise that one 
scarcely realizes he has motored to the 
top of the world. What a magnificent 
vision greets the eye! South, west 
and north are 300 miles of giant peaks 
mantled with eternal snows. East- 
ward the billowy plain rolls far out into 
Kansas, while below, mile upon mile 
of the Highway winds gracefully up 
through the National Forest, whose 
towering pines, from this altitude, 
seem but blades of grass. Down be- 
low on the eastward side, Colorado 
Springs is seen as a checkerboard on 
the edge of the plain and directly be- 
neath on the west, the great Cripple 
Creek mining district appears no 
larger than your car. A tiny lake; a 
speck of a farm or a mountain town 
are scattered here and there like dots, 
in the blackness of the forest. The 
course now follows the backbone of 
the continent on nearly level grades to 
mile 17, the last pull to the rock- 
strewn summit, three miles high. Such 
is the Pike’s Peak Auto Highway, 
highest and most wonderful of the 


earth’s motor reads. Long will it stand 
as a monument to the genius and pluck 
of its builder. 
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Maud Meagher, author of 1916 Partheneia “Aranyani of the Jasmine Vine.” 


The Partheneia of the University of 


California 


By Jean @. Watson and Frances L. Brown 


HERE are many who yearly 
journey far to see the Parthe- 
neia, the masque of woman- 
hood, under the live oaks in 
Faculty Glade on the University of 
California campus, and who find in it 
something of rare beauty, a genuine 
expression of the ideals of the college 
woman, an expression unmarred by 
adherence to precedent and untouched 
by influences without its own circle. 
The Partheneia is as the college wo- 


man makes it, and to it she gives her 
best. In an institution in which the 
activities are largely conducted by 
men the dominating interest being ath- 
letics, women have little opportunity 
for the portrayal of ideals. The Par- 
theneia is the one event of the year 
wholly devoted to women in which 
their ideas find untrammeled vent in 
the writing, managing, costuming and 
producing of the masque—the concrete 
presentation of their ideals. As the 
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THE PARTHENEIA OF UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Athletic Rally is the spontaneous out- 
burst of virile college manhood, so the 
Partheneia is the naive revelation of 
the spirit of womanhood. 

The theme of the Partheneia is the 
transition of girlhood to womanhood, 
the first realization of the maiden that 
she has passed from the carefree 
realm of childhood and must now as- 
sume the responsibilities of woman- 


hood and the consequent joys and sor- ’ 


rows. Character development of the 
maiden who takes the leading part is 
one of the essential phases of this 
spring measure. It is this develop- 
ment, and by what means accom- 
plished, which forms the plot of the 
Partheneia. An important character- 
istic is the close connection between 
the human and the natural worlds with 
the addition of the imaginative, the 
diminutive fairies and fays. The al- 
legory always draws largely from na- 
ture and her storehouse. The sylvan 
setting of Faculty Glade bounded by 
the sparkling brook invites elfin folk 
—Pan, wood nymphs, water lily 
sprites, dryads and fairies. In every 
Partheneia nature plays an important 
part not only as the setting—for the 
masque is always given out-of-doors 
and the audience is seated on the 
greensward of the natural amphithea- 
tre—but in the interpretative dancing 
groups. The weather moods are in- 
terpreted by dancing choruses dressed 
in colors suited to the season repre- 
sented, flitting over the grass in move- 
ment with the music of many musi- 
cians. 

“Aranyani of the Jasmine Vine,” 
written by Maude Meagher, a San 
Francisco girl registered as a Junior, 
has been the scenario chosen for pre- 
sentation by the college woman in 
April on the campus fresh with spring 
growth. The setting, character and 
atmosphere are Hindu and differ de- 
cidedly from all former productions 
except in the general theme. Miss 
Catherine Urner, a student in the mu- 
sic department, has composed several 
musical episodes and song accompani- 
ments for the Partheneia. Her com- 
positions are of great creative value 

















Dorothy Epping, who took a leading 
part in the 1915 Partheneia, and is in 
charge of designing the costumes 
for the 1916 Partheneia. 
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and marked originality, according to 
musical critics. 

The leading role of ““Aranyani of the 
Jasmine Vine” is the character, Aran- 
yani, who lives with her hermit father 
deep in the dense forest. Her only 
friend is Girija, whom she has known 
from boyhood. Into this woodland se- 
clusion rides Wasuki, the prince, who 
has lost his way while hunting in the 
forest. He persuades Aranyani to go 
to the Oriental court with him and his 
gay, luxuriously dressed followers. In 
the second episode the forest is deso- 
late and the vine covered home sadly 
lacking the care of Aranyani. The 
father and Girija are saddened and 
unhappy, and even the forest and birds 
seem te yearn for Aranyani. In the 
midst of this loneliness comes Aran- 
yani laden with the jewels and dress 
of court, but sick at heart with the ar- 
tificial life she has been living. The 
courtiers pursue her mockingly. The 
Prince’s jailer, Ghaiwi, the hideous 
dwarf personifying fear, attempts to 
seize her and drag her back to court 
when their persuasions fail. Girija, 
not recognizing his former playmate, 
springs to her aid and drives away her 
tormentors. But as he turns again to 
Aranyani he recognizes her despite 
the transformation wrought by her 
stay in court. Then in the words of 
the Partheneia, “Girija puts out his 
arms pitifully and wearily, and she 
moves into them with a little weary 
gesture.” 

The pageant is in two episodes sep- 
arated by an intermission filled with 
dances symbolic of the passing of the 
year, and affords excellent opportunity 
for unusual and striking costume ef- 
fects. The principal dances for the 
interlude are: Sprites of Spring; Sum- 
mer and Autumn; and the group por- 
traying Winter are: Gray Clouds; 
Lightning Flashes and Rain Spirits. 

Miss Meagher will graduate from 
the University in May, 1917, taking 
her bachelor degree in the College of 
Letters and Sciences. She is a mem- 
ber of the Prytapean, the upper class 
women’s honor society, and of the Eng- 
lish club. Miss Meagher took the part 
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of Margot, the leading role in the 1915 
Partheneia, ‘““The Queen’s Masque,” 
which required a delicacy of interpre- 
tation and a portrayal of emotion in the 
character that well fitted her for writ- 
ing a Partheneia. 

As the name suggests, Partheneia 
means the Spirit of Young Woman- 
hood, and is of Greek derivation. The 
Partheneia was begun in 1912 in the 
form of a masque with interpretative 
music and dancing. The whole pre- 
sentation was to be the sole work of 
women. Professor Lucy Sprague, for- 
merly Dean of Women, was desirous 
that the women of California should 
give an annual pageant that should 
represent their highest ideals. From 
this conception there originated in 
1912 the institution of the Partheneia. 
The scenario of Miss Anna Reardon, 
senior in the College of Letters, was 
chosen for the first Partheneia. It was 
called a “Masque of Maidenhood.” 

The second Partheneia given in 1913 
was written by Miss Evelyn Steel, also 
a senior in the College of Letters. Her 
production, “The Awakening of Every 
Maid,” was staged by Miss Mayde 
Hatch of Wellesley College. Miss 
Helen Cornelius wrote the 1914 Par- 
theneia called “The Dream of Dei- 
dre.” This Celtic masque was staged 
by Dr. H. E. Corey. For the past 
two years Dean Lucy Ward Stebbins 
and Dr. Corey have been active ad- 
visors in the production of the Parthe- 
neias. 

“The Queen’s Masque,” written by 
Miss Mary Van Orden, ’06, was pre- 
sented last April and repeated in Au- 
gust under the direction of Porter 
Garnet. Vinnie Robinson, ’15, was 
the student manager. 

This year’s masque will be one of 
the largest dramatic presentations 
ever undertaken by any _ university. 
The dramatic side alone will call for 
five hundred women, and the executive 
side will demand the services of the 
entire feminine part of the university. 
Many nimble fingers and clever brains 
are needed to design, cut and create 
appropriate costumes for the five hun- 
dred participants, so that the dancing 
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groups will be banked against the 
background of greenery in masses of 
delicate color. Financially, the Par- 
theneias have always been success- 
ful, though the total expenditure 
reaches approximately $2,000. The 
Associated Women Students advance 
the money necessary for the fall! se- 
mester. In this way the Partheneia 
becomes not the vehicle for the ex- 
pression of a few talented actresses, 
but the pageant of all the women in 
which all have a share. 

Costume designing is one of the 
most artistic features of this year’s 
pageant, and is being directed by Miss 
Dorothy Epping, also a Junior, and 
registered in the College of Architec- 
ture. The “Butterfly Dance” is one of 
the principal dancing choruses, and in 
order to get the proper realistic touch, 
Miss Epping is studying the butter- 
flies on exhibit in the cases of the Ag- 
ricultural Department. From their 
anatomy will come the lines, coloring 
and general plan of the costumes to be 
worn by the thirty or forty dancers in 
“The Butterfly” episode. Miss Ep- 
ping will sketch the costume which 
will be turned over to the costume ex- 
ecutive committee, who will cut and 
sew and fit and match materials until 
all the butterfly wings and drapery 
are ready for human wear. 

The costumes of those in the masque 
will be Oriental, and in order to cre- 
ate costumes as nearly those actually 
worn in India, Miss Epping and her 
committee are searching the library 
for books and illustrations regarding 
Oriental costume. The costumes will 
vary from those of an ornate, extrava- 
gant court to those of the hermit and 
of Girija, the humble forest dwellers. 
It is truly marvelous how the women 
of the University can contrive robes 
of royalty from cheese cloth and silk- 
olene. If the right color for a costume 
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cannot be secured at the shops, one 
corner of Hearst Hall, the women’s 
gymnasium, is turned into a dyeing es- 
tablishment and experiments are tried 
until the desired color is at last pro- 
duced. 

Nor does the creative work stop 
merely with the characters. There 
still remains the setting. A hut and 
fountain, vine covered, must be built 
in Faculty Glade, and long, interwo- 
ven strands of vines must run in thick 
ropes from tree to tree. Flowers of 
India must be made by the girls in 
sororities and clubs as they sit around 
the fire after dinner, and must be 
placed in the Glade along the creek 
bank. Trappings must be made for 
the horses and ornaments for the bri- 
dles. Properties, scenery and cos- 
tumes are all produced by the women. 

The Partheneia is important in that 
it is one of the few real folk perform- 
ances of the country. It is a pageant 
in which all the three thousand women 
have an opportunity to share, and 
which, though produced entirely by 
women, has always been successful in 
an artistic and financial way. It is rich 
in youth and happiness, replete with 
blending colors and harmonious with 
music of voice and instrument. To the 
poetry of setting and of word is added 
the rhythm of movement. The danc- 
ing groups flitting across the sward 
joying in the very movement of the 
dance, are pleasing sights in a com- 
mercial world. 

The undergraduate college man 
scorns the Partheneia and would at- 
tend only under compulsion. Yet he 
manifests enough interest to climb in 
the oaks and sit there during one long 
afternoon of the final dress rehearsal. 
The idealism and the allegory seem to 
frighten man away, his idea of a worth 
while presentation being a_ well- 
matched football game. 


























Takeshi Kanno as Sagano, Gertrude Boyle Kanno as Saarashi, in the for- 

mer’s play, “Creation Dawn,’ performed at Carmel-by-th e-Sea, Monterey 

County, California, in the summer of 1913. Mrs. Kanno represents an astral 
shape, hence the veil she wears. 


A California Sculptress 


By Marian Taylor 


Exposition gave great impetus 

to the art of California, not so 

much through the presentation 

of work from other lands, as by the 

rousing of appreciation for that which 

we already have in the work of our 

own artists—work that we believe will 
not suffer by comparison. 

It is a trite saying that “a prophet is 

not without honor save in his own 

country,” but, nevertheless, it is la- 
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mentably true. We find it verified in 
the domain of literature as well as in 
that of art. For instance, the editor of 
the London “Outlook” sent posters all 
over England calling attention to Ina 
Coolbrith and stating that her volume, 
“Songs of the Golden Gate,” placed 
her in the front rank of poets; yet 
California does not pay her the defer- 
ence due her genius. Again, Joaquin 
Miller fairly electrified other lands by 
the riches of his poetic imagery, and 











Medallion of John Muir 


yet, Oakland—where he lived for over 
a quarter of a century-—is as slow to 
take him at his true valuation as is 
San Francisco to honor the woman 
who helped to lay the foundation of 
Western literature. 

And, in the realm of art, we have 
Gertrude Boyle Kanno, who, though 
lauded by critics from abroad, seems 
to be very largely overlooked because 
—as one writer aptly puts it, “she does 
not come to us with the Paris stamp 
upon her.” She herself, however, has 
great faith in the Golden State, would 
it only rise to its great opportunity. To 
quote her: 

“Calitornia is prolific in its birth of 
art, but a poor place for it to thrive in. 
It is slow to recognize originality, and 
must ever wait for the approval of 
others. I believe it could lead the 
world in art would it only nourish that 
which it is capable of giving birth to.” 

And surely, originality and uncon- 
ventionality are her hand-maidens in 
her own work. A New York artist who 
has recently settled here, an instructor 
at Pratt Institute for many years, calls 
her “the Rodin of the West,” on ac- 








Cast of Mrs. Susan Mills 


count of her creative capacity; and, if 
she may be said to model after any one 
it is that great master of sculpture. 
Her visit to the World’s Fair at St. 
Louis some years ago, saw, indeed, the 
birth of a soul, for it was there and 
then that, gazing at the works of Ro- 
din, she felt the following message 
communicated to her: “Go home and 
get it out of yourself. Europe cannot 
give it to you. Nature and spirit are 
everywhere. Go home. Go West, for 
the West is as yet untrammeled in art.” 

And so the spirit which pervades life 
—life with its symbolisms, its myster- 
ies, its yearnings, its struggles and 
philosophies—became her guide and 
inspiration. Avoiding the beaten 
paths, scorning imitation, absolutely 
above commercialism, she ever abides 
by her ideals and convictions, whether 
they be in conformity with those of 
others or not. 

From childhood, Gertrude Boyle 
gave evidence of unusual talent. It 
seemed second nature for her to take 
a shapeless lump of clay and mould it 
into a thing of beauty. As time 
passed, she became a diligent student 








A CALIFORNIA SCULPTRESS 


at the Mark Hopkins’ Institute of Art, 
under Arthur Matthews and Douglas 
Tilden. A prominent divine of San 
Francisco wished to raise money to 
send her abroad for advanced study, 
but she refused the offer, preferring to 
be free and inspirational in her art, 
which she felt she could scarcely be 
were she the protege of others. 

And therein is revealed her genius 
that, without foreign training, without 
even the stimulus of a trip to the art 
centers of the world, her work shows 
such power and breadth. Those fa 
miliar with the treasures of the Louvre 
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she would have assuredly become a 
notable writer. Of cultured Anglo- 
Irisk-Canadian parentage, Gertrude 
Farquharson Boyle was born in San 
Francisco, where her mother was a 
teacher in the Girls’ High School. Her 
maternal grandmother also taught— 
mathematics and literature—in the 
same school, retaining her position un- 
til she reached the advanced age of 
seventy-five years, previous to which 
she had been Dean of the Training 
School for Teachers at Toronto, Can- 
ada. 

Since launching on her career as a 
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This poster figure is considered one of the most lyrical drawings of Miss 
Gertrude Boyle Kanno 


and the masterpieces of Italy pay tri- 
bute to this gifted Native Daughter. 
As a Florentine sculptor very naively 
said: “Her work has the juice in it.” 
The elusive something that vitalizes 
inanimate clay when handled by one 
who goes direct to the elemental for 
inspiration. 

Perhaps this is best explained by 
the fact that her mentality is of a 
high order. Her pen even shows the 
lightning stroke of power, and had she 
not been destined to be a sculptress, 


sculptress, the artist has been par- 
ticularly successful in her delineation 
of celebrated people; her work in this 
direction embracing such names of 
national renown as General Fremont, 
Joaquin Miller, Luther Burbank, John 
Muir, William Keith, Professor Le 
Conte, Mrs. Susan Mills—founder of 
the only Woman’s College in Califor- 
nia—David Starr Jordan and others. 
The bust of Fremont adorns the 
High School named after the great sol- 
dier who, sighting the narrow strait 
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connecting the San Francisco Bay with 
the waters of the Pacific, gave it the 
inspired name “Golden Gate,” that has 
made us famous throughout the world. 
The Le Conte bust may be found in 
the library of the University ot Cali- 
fornia. 

The Keith bust will finally find its 
place beneath the oaks of the Berkeley 
campus, and is considered a fine in- 
terpretation of personality. One of the 
heads of the American Academy of 
Design, New York, said he never saw 
such life in sculptured eyes as in this 
piece of work, and urged the artist to 
send it East; she, however, feeling it 
belonged to the West, refused to do so. 

About nine years ago, Joaquin Mil- 
ler sent for this gifted woman to model 
a bust of his mother for the Univer- 
sity of Oregon. That accomplished, 
she married the poet-philosopher, 
Takeshi Kanno, and with him became 
a permanent part of the small but lit- 
erary and artistic colony of ‘The 
Hights.” Hence, she had opportuni- 
ties for a life study of the Poet of the 
Sierras not possible to others, and the 
result may be seen in two very fine re- 
productions of him. One the artist 
calls “The Spirit of the West,” and— 
catching his expression at the vital 
moment when he was fighting a fire in 
the hills—it breathes of- elemental 
force and power. The later bust pre- 
sents him in his familiar sombrero, and 
its fidelity to life is truly remarkable. 

Just now most interest attaches to 
the ertist’s modeling of the recently 
deceased great naturalist, which came 
te pass in the following way: 

About ten years ago a member of 
the staff of the Overland Monthly 
suggested to her that she model John 
Muir, and carrying a letter of introduc- 
tion from that gentleman, she went to 
the Muir ranch in the Alhambra Val- 
ley, near Martinez, where arrange- 
ments were made for future sittings. 
The work was done, however, at the 
adjoining ranch house of their mutual 


friend, John Swett, pioneer educator 
and first Superintendent of Public 
Schools of California. The Boyles 


and Swetts were such old time friends, 
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in fact, that the latter took a personal 
interest in the young artist. 

Gertrude Boyle secured what John 
Swett called “a happy likeness,” and 
she has the distinction of being the 
only sculptor to have made a life study 
of this man, so greatly beloved. Her 
portrayal reveals all the ruggedness 
of the mountaineer, and yet a rugged- 
ness spiritualized into something in- 
finitely fine by the vision of the seer. 

This noble bronze was in the Acad- 
emy of Sciences, San Francisco, but 
was destroyed by the fire of 1906. For- 
tunately it was a copy only, and the 
original still remains. While the bust 
breathes of life in the open, a medal- 
lion executed about the same time por- 
trays the naturalist more as the man 
of letters, a recounter of the wonder- 
ful things revealed to him by nature in 
all its phases. Charming to relate, it 
was his neighbor and friend, John 
Swett, who first suggested to him that 
he put on paper the thrilling stories he 
told so well; and for that the world 
owes the California educator a lasting 
debt of gratitude. 

While modeling the man of the 
mountains, the artist became inspired 
by him to seek more of the out door 
life. He saw the risk to health of an 
undue absorption in art; therefore, he 
emphasized the necessity of being in 
the air as much as possible; and with 
that in view. volunteered to make her 
a member of the Sierra Club—of 
which he was the founder. 

For over a year the idea has been 
entertained of placing this bronze bust 
—or a life size statue of Muir—in the 
Muir Woods, but since his death that 
idea may be merged into the larger 
one of a memorial in the Yosemite 
Valley. 

The artist’s smaller pieces include a 
very unique candlestick which she fe- 
licitously calls “The Spirit of the 
Flame,” and which portrays the 
shadowy forms of two women—the 
new San Francisco rising from the 
ashes of the old—the upper figure 
holding aloft the deathless flame of 
faith and courage. 

She has also a striking model called 
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“Selt-bound.” A woman with hands 
bound behind her striving in vain to 
advance. A Rodinesque piece is her 
“Love-Dream,” which recalls the much 
talked of “Love and Psyche” of the 
great master; but, for a heart appeal 
we would select “The Broken Wing.” 
This touching model she executed 
when the Redlight Abatement Bill was 
being discussed, with the unfortunate 
woman of the street in mind, and it is 
truly a sermon in clay. 

Mrs. Kanno’s drawings, too, are well 
worthy of comment, for they are as 
striking in their way as are the pictures 
of Wiertz in the Museum at Brussels. 
As a critic has said: “With a few 
strokes her figures breathe.” That they 
appeal to people—in spite of a certain 
daring—was evidenced at Carmel-by- 
the-Sea, a year or two ago, when the 
posters she drew for her husband’s 
play, ‘“Creation-Dawn,” were torn 
down and carried away as souvenirs. 

Her work is replete with originality, 
and she knows how to give it the right 
artistic setting, for she makes her stu- 
dio in the old Safe Deposit Building— 
situated on the corner of Montgomery 
and California streets—one of the few 


remaining land-marks of the San 
Francisco of former days: a fitting 
place, surely, wherein to house her 


life-like portrait busts of our great 
men, dead and gone. Her desire is to 
add Tolstoi and Whitman to the list 
before laying her gift upon the altar 
of symbolic sculpture—her dream of 
the future—for which she feels she has 
special aptitude.. Needless to say, 
those who realize the riches of her 
imaginative mind can see in that do- 
main opportunities altogether worthy 
of her. 

The celebrated statue of Minerva 
which stood in the Acropolis at Athens 
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was renowned for its graceful beauty 
and its exquisite sculpture, but there 
was in it another feature which no 
close observer failed to notice. Deeply 
engraven in the buckler on the statue 
was the image of Phidias, the sculptor: 
it was so deftly impressed that it could 
be effaced only by destroying the work 
of art itself. 

What was literally true in that in- 
stance is figuratively so in every case 
where work is the product of genius. 
The artist ever puts himself, the im- 
press of his best and highest into what 
he does. ‘It is the one  indefinable 
quality differentiating excellence from 
mediocrity. And it is just this touch 
to the clay modeling of Gertrude 
Boyle Kanno that forecasts recogni- 
tion and appreciation for her at the 
hands of all true lovers of art. 

Adelaide Hanscome, when making 
illustrations for the Rubaiyat, used the 
sculptress as a modei, her tall, slender 
figure and vivid, sensitive face easily 
lending themselves to effective por- 
traiture in colors. But any picture or 
description of her must necessarily 
fall short of what might be desired, be- 
cause the spirit that animates her is 
the vital spark of her. May we not 
define it as the Spirit of the West, an 
analysis of which great force reveals 
undying courage, sublime faith and 
absolute fearlessness ? 

The Spirit of the West is that which 
has never been conquered, even by 
earthquake or fire. It is that which 
hurled itself upon the masses of brick, 
lying like gruesome monuments on the 
streets of a stricken city, and built 
them up again into things of symmetry 
and heauty. Hence, man or woman 
dominated by that spirit may rise to 
undreamed of heights. 

All hail, thou Spirit of the West! 
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Richard Bret Harte 


Bret Harte’s Grandson 


ICHARD Bret Harte, grandson 
R of the Bret Harte whose genius 

so substantially founded Over- 

land Monthly forty-eight years 
ago (1868), dropped into the Overland 
Monthly office last month, as naturally 
as though he was entering his old-time 
home. He is a slenderly built young 
man of light build and coloring, with 
slight traces of the features of his fam- 
ous grandfather, as the accompanying 
photograph indicates. Most members 
of this Harte family possess artistic 
expression in some form, and young 
Harte’s bent in that direction is best 
expressed in drawing and coloring. He 
covers this field from caricatures to 
serious subjects. 

Ever since his childhood in England 
young Harte has yearned to see Cali- 
fornia, because of the wonderful 
stories he heard around the fireside. He 
is far from robust, and he felt that the 


mild and equable climate here would 
prove kindly to him. Accordingly, 
when he finished the backbone on his 
education in England, at the Lucton, 
Herefordshire, and topped it with his 
art studies at the Académie des Beaux 
Arts, Belgium, and a finish of Euro- 
pean travel ending in a return to Lon- 
don, he decided on a leisurely round- 
about trip to California, a trip that 
would give him a good bird’s-eye view 
of selected sections of America and its 
people. He has always regarded him- 
self as an American, and he wanted to 
get acquainted with his fellow citizens. 
In this frame of mind he landed in 
New York five years ago, and, possess- 
ing practical ideas of writing and il- 
lustrating his impressions, he readily 
found an opening for his services on 
the New York Herald. Later, in his 
zest to see America, he planned an 
itinerary criss-crossing the interesting 

















cities that form a chain reaching 
across the continent to the Pacific 
shore. This drifting course westward 
substantially benefited his health and 
occupied several years, the larger part 
of the time being spent in Philadel- 
phia, Mobile and Los Angeles. In 
these and other cities he devoted his 
working hours to portraying in carica- 
ture and letter-press comments his 
ideas of the life, atmosphere, foibles 
and eccentricities he encountered, all 
of which met with unusual success in 
the leading papers of the respective 
cities. In several of these cities a num- 
ber of unusual public festival events 
occurred, and young Harte made a dis- 
tinct hit by contributing numbers of ar- 
tistic posters and designing numbers 
of strikingly attractive costumes for 
the leading characters in the pageants, 
all reflections of his European studies. 

The further he drifted westward the 
more compelling became the call of 
California, the Golden Gate and San 
Francisco. And here in a spirit of 
complete content he has_ elected to 
make his home and bide his time. 

The Harte family is now plentifully 
represented both here in California and 
abroad. His grandmother, Anna 
Griswold Harte, is now living in Har- 
row, just outside London. His father 
and mother are sojourning in Lau- 
sanne, Switzerland. On account of Mr. 
Harte’s health, they spend their time 
in leisurely drifting about the Conti- 
nent. Young Harte’s brother, Geoffry, 
is living in England, and a_half- 
brother, Bouton Smith, is fighting in 
the side of England in the present war. 
Several of young Harte’s cousins are 
helping to defend the French trenches. 
This family trait in war might indicate 
that young Bret Harte may very read- 
ily develop an inclination to join in the 
Mexico uprisings, but so far he has de- 
veloped no such compelling impulse. 
Oakland and Berkeley, on the opposite 
shore of San Francisco Bay, contain 
several branches of the Harte family 
of three generations. It is interesting 
to know that a number of these repre- 
sentatives have strong predilections 
along some artistic line. Mrs. B. H. 
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Wyman of Piedmont is a sister-in-law 


of young Harte’s grandmother. Coral 
Eberts, a cousin, attending the Uni- 
versity of California, shares this ar- 
tistic temperament of the family, and 
expresses it in her endeavors to de- 
velop histrionic art in that famous cen- 
ter of pageant plays. Wyman Taylor, 
another cousin, is an unusually clever 
artist. 

Young Harte remembers his grand- 
father quite well. At the time of the 
latter’s death at Camberly, Surrey, he 
was a lad twelve years of age. The 
family was living at Richmond, Surrey, 
and Bret Harte was then representing 
the United States as Consul at Lon- 
don; he had been originally appointed 
to the consulate at Dusseldorf, Ger- 
many, thence to Glasgow, Scotland, 
and finally to London. Harte was ex- 
tremely devoted to his two grandchild- 
ren and two step-grandchildren, and 
frequently visited their home at War- 
ren Hight House, Caversham, Read- 
ing, near the Thames. On most of 
these visits he brought them pres- 
ents, especially mechanical toys. 
Young Harte remembers him as a 
kindly, sympathetic, white haired man. 
He died at Camberly, Surrey, at the 
home of Mme. Van de Veldte, a promi- 
nent woman of letters, and one of 
Bret Harte’s greatest friends. She was 
devoted to his grandchildren. He was 
buried in the Frimley churchyard, in 
1902. 

The first intimation that young 
Harte had of his grandfather’s ap- 
proaching death was when his father 
and mother left to go to his grand- 
father’s bedside. Young Harte and his 
brother Geoffrey, then seven years old, 
remained at home. A daily London 
newspaper was delivered as usual, and 
on opening the paper his eyes caught 
the headlines announcing the death of 
his grandfather. He read the glowing 
tribute paid to the great author, and 
that was the first intimation to young 
Harte that his grandfather was so fam- 
ous a man. The reading public of Eng- 
land was greatly stirred by his de- 
mise, and for a time there followed a 
stream of laudations describing his 
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genius. Lonuun never forgot his sim- 
ple and appealing verses, “Dickens in 
Camp,” when that great novelist 
passed away. 

In his meandering course across the 
continent to San Francisco, young 
Harte met with numerous unusual ex- 
periences and visited many interest- 
ing places. Overland Monthly has 
made arrangements to have these 
kaleidoscopic impressions of life writ- 
ten up and illustrated. Naturally, 
there will be nothing in these contri- 
butions to compare with the argonau- 
tic times and life that formed the 
background of the tales Bret Harte 
wrote so vividly. There is a span of 
forty years between them, and young 
Harte’s methods belong to the new 
period, as exemplified in the leading 
periodicals. He is quick to deprecate 
any attempt on the part of kindly ac- 
quaintances to suggest that he has in- 
herited any of the talents of his fam- 
ous grandfather and insists that the 
best expression of his modest talent 
lies in his drawings, caricature effects, 
color designs in posters and original 
designed costumes. In his writing, he 
simply tries to express his opinions 


in a care-free, natural and semi- 
satirical manner. 

He has already joined John McMul- 
lin, a well known San Francisco dec- 
orator, in preparing new features in 
original designs of theatrical, fancy 
dress and pageant character. At their 
new shop young Harte already has on 
exhibit a variety of unique and capti- 
vating designs in colors of flower-like 
effects, harmoniously blended in a 
way that subtly frames the face and 
figure, and transforms the wearer into 
an individual picture. Several of 
these designs show deft touches of the 
very latest European ideas in fancy 
dress and stage effects, some of them 
exquisitely Parisian and marking the 
newest note. These illustrations are 
on translucent paper and mounted be- 
fore a soft light which brings out the 
deft modeling lines of the raiment and 
diffuses the harmonious colors into 
rarely beautiful stage, pageant and 
fancy dress effects. 

ss * 

Mr. Harte’s interesting series of ar- 
ticles, illustrated with caricatures, will 
begin in the next issue, the June num- 
ber of Overland Monthly. 




















Seeing Without Eyes 


By Alvin E. Dyer 








Am enrolled as student in the Department of Journalism, University of 
Washington, age 23, and for the past year have been preparing to be a 
writer on political and social conditions. In order to get a practical know- 
ledge of the field, I spend every Saturday mingling with the crowds in the 
waterfront district, so that I will be able as much as possible to understand 
and sympathize with this less fortunate class of society. The study of 
text books is merely a sideline; the real source of information is humanity 
itself. Most of my writing has been on labor subjects. I spend the sum- 
mers working on a railroad section crew or some other hard, strenuous 
labor, just to keep in mind how it seems. As soon as I learned of the 
three blind boys I made it a point to get in touch with them, to get their 
viewpoint of life. The lesson they taught me was this: “The salvation of 
mankind lies not so much in making the pathway easier as in developing 
man strong enough to overcome, to achieve his own salvation.” This prin- 
ciple lay at the foundation of Henry Pauly’s Hotel Liberty at Seattle, self- 
help for the unemployed. Instead of having the men out of work accept 
charity, he organized them so they could make work for themselves. 
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University of Washington cam. 


sight. 
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pus you would not know that 

they were blind. No one ac- 
companies or leads them about; each 
one goes unaided from home to school, 
finds his own seat in the class room, 
travels where he pleases, and acts in 
every way just as an ordinary student. 
At the beginning of the school year, 
some one helped each one to the ex- 
tent of taking them over the different 
routes so that they could know the 
way. Now they go every place they 
desire as rapidly and as confidently as 
any one who has the advantage of 


These three blind boys have clever 
ways of determining where they are 
going. Two use canes to aid in avoid- 
ing ordinary bumps in roads, but these 
canes are never used to feel the edge 
of the street curb when walking, as is 
ordinarily the case with the blind. In 
fact, a great many of the paths they 
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curbs or even sidewalks to follow. In- 
stinct and hearing are the subtle forces 
they depend on for guidance. When 
they hear an auto coming, they listen 
and determine which direction it is 
coming from and the rate of speed, 
and govern their action accordingly. 
If they are walking on a sidewalk they 
can tell if there is an object ahead, 
because there is a slight echo, and the 
ordinary ring is changed slightly. We, 
who can see, would never notice it, 
but the ears of the blind are acute. 

The boys say that once they have 
learned a locality, instinct tells them 
where they are. They say that any 
person can blindfold himself and be 
able to tell when he has passed a 
telephone pole or building as he walks 
along the street. This would seem to 
be a very difficult thing to do, and it 
may be that when the blind boys have 
learned their route they unconsciously 
count their steps and therefore know 
where they are. Any of these boys 
can come straight down a sidewalk and 
without touching either side of the 
walk, will turn just at the right time 
and go up a side street on a perfect 
right angle. 

“We learn the practice of physics 
and mathematics taught us in high 
school,” said one of the three. He 
was right. With these boys life is 
just mathematics; they have done it 
so long that they figure out everything 
by mathematics without being con- 
scious of the fact. When they cross 
a street they have to figure out the 
speed velocity of everything that is 
moving, and then determine what an- 
gle they will cross on. Not having 
eyes, they are dependent altogether on 
the accuracy of these calculations. 
They consider street cars the bane of 
their lives, because the noise is likely 
to make them unaware of an ap- 
proaching auto. Hilly country, when 
paved, is the easiest to travel, because 
there is a level spot at the end of 
each block where the side street joins. 

George Baily, the youngest, goes 
through life with a whistle; whenever 
there is anything in his way the sound 
changes, and he can tell that the path 
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is blocked. He never carries a cane, 
and depends upon his sense of hearing 
alone for guidance. 

The boys received their common 
school education in institutions for the 
blind. As soon as they came to think 
very much for themselves, they real- 
ized that this was not advantageous, 
because their future life was to be 
lived among men who could see, and 
not among the blind; so they entered 
the general public high school, in 
which the work was very difficult, be- 
cause of the abrupt change from de- 
pendence on the sight of others to com- 
plete self reliance. The handicap of 
being sightless was too great to be 
easily overcome, but the manner in 
which these boys succeeded can be 
judged from the fact that George Mey- 
ers was chosen valedictorian for his 
class on the day of graduation. 

College is not so difficult. They are 
able to take lecture notes in the writ- 
ing of the blind, which consists in 
making raised dots in different posi- 
tions on a line. Their many friends 
tactfully invite them to listen while 
one who has eyes, reads his own les- 
sons aloud; the blind listen to the 
reading and depend on memory alto- 
gether for the examinations. In sub- 
jects that require a great deal of ori- 
ginal thought, the blind excel, because 
they are freed from the distraction of 
surrounding objects, and they have 
many, many hours in which they have 
nothing else to do but think; it is their 
chief occupation. 

More wonderful than the fact that 
they who are sightless excel in intel- 
lectual work in competition with the 
others who are not so_ handicapped 
and working under the system made 
for the majority, is the social develop- 
ment they have obtained, which would 
be impossible in an institution of the 
blind. In the first place the three 
boys are together very little. To club 
together would be their natural tend- 
dency and the course of least resist- 
ance, but they realize that few of the 
people they meet in after life will be 
blind; they must compete in a heart- 
less world of people having the ad- 
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vantage of sight, and during the col- 
lege career, which is the period of pre- 
paration, they must get used to asso- 
ciation with this severe handicap. 

Consequently each one attends the 
social functions of the school,- even 
the dances. All are excellent dancers, 
and with the aid of the girl friends 
they know, and who guide so that they 
do not get in the way of others on the 
floor, they act so natural that few 
would be able to know of their afflic- 
tion. Canoeing is a favorite outdoor 
recreation. 

Exercise is essential to good health; 
they realize this, and attend the gym- 
nasium classes. In the marching, the 
sound of the footsteps keeps them in 
line, and they have mastered the exer- 
cises so that they keep perfect count. 

“Of all people, the blind man must 
be the broadest,” says Geo. Meyers. 
“In after life they are denied the op- 
portunity to read and pick up subjects 
and information as others. They are 
forced to utilize every opportunity 
of association to overcome this disad- 
vantage.” 

So the boys spend their time culti- 
vating friends, these are their text- 
books. These friends they can always 
tell by the handshake and voice; gen- 
erally they can tell by the footstep. It 
is not an uncommon experience to ap- 
proach one of these boys and have him 
shout out a greeting to you and call 
you by name a dozen feet away. In- 
cidentally they do not consider any 
effort on the part of their friends to 
make things easier for them true kind- 
ness, although they appreciate deeply 
the motive which impells the act. “I 
think, fellows, you had better let me 
figure out the way alone. I won’t have 
you with me always.” Two of the 
three have thought it best not to stay 
at home, but board out at the houses 
with the other boys. They consider 
that it is a sterner but also much bet- 
ter training. 

Joe Wood, the oldest, has been self- 
supporting for a number of years; he 
is an expert stenographer by the use 
of the dictaphone. Last month he 
considered his salary sufficient for the 
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support of two, and married one of 
his class mates, one with whom he 
had become acquainted through her 
kindness in preparing her lessons with 
him and reading aloud for his benefit. 

George Baily is already a noted mu- 
sician in the city, and is a teacher of 
piano. A great source of his income 
comes from the proceeds of musical 
recitals he gives each month. He is 
taking the musical course at the uni- 
versity. 

The most versatile of all is George 
Meyers. Not only is he a talented 
singer and pianist, but an investigator 
in political and sociological lines of 
study. Much of his time is spent in 
the work of chemistry, which is indeed 
dangerous to him; what a cruel mis- 
take it would be if the sightless boy 
would ever get the fluids mixed so as 
to cause an explosion. Electricity, too, 
is a hobby; he takes great delight in 
fooling with wiring arrangements; 
here, too, he invites disaster in the 
form of a shock. 

You would think that these boys are 
barred from pleasure. This is not 
the. case. All of them attend operas, 
plays and lectures. They miss the 
beautiful scenery, but the beauty of 
the music strikes their sensitive ears 
with a deeper beauty. They even at- 
tend the motion pictures with friends, 
who explain the reel scene by scene as 
it is thrown on the screen. At the 
school it is considered a compliment to 
a student’s ablity of description if one 
of the blind boys invite him to attend 
a “movie” with him. When they go 
to downtown musical shows they go 
back and forth alone, and depend on 
the kindness of the conductor to re- 
member their street. 

Life would have been much easier 
for these boys had they attended in- 
stitutions for the blind, but the life 
then would have been narrow, and 
they would have been in a measure a 
burden on society. Instead, they 
chose the most difficult, to compete 
openly and without favor against 
others who had the advantage of sight, 
but whom they would have to meet in 
later life. They have more than made 
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good, because they have made them- 
selves self-supporting, and have laid 
the foundations for brilliant careers 
in lines of mental activity in which 
the blind are not at so great a handi- 
cap as in the physical labor. 

“Do you miss the sights and the 
beauty so common to us and which we 
tell you of,’”’ one of them was asked. 

“Not so much as you think,” was the 
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reply. “Had we once seen it all and 
then been blind, it would have been 
terrible, but we do not miss very much 
that which we have never seen or 
experienced. We have been raised in 
a different world altogether, one which 
is as beautiful to us as yours is to you. 
You live in a world of sights; we live 
in a world of thought and _ thought 
dreams.” 





THE DEVIL'S DAY 


The Devil’s kingdom is come, 
Ill is the news we tell, 

The Devil’s will is done 

On earth as it is in hell, 

He has us in his net, 

We cannot break the spell. 


The Devil’s will is done, 

There is none to say him nay, 
The Devil’s kingdom is come, 
His poor thralls can but pray; 

We pray in the black midnight 
To the saints of the beautiful Day. 


The Devil rides us down, 

He treads us in the mire, 

He is Prince of the power of the air, 
He has power over water and fire; 
We can but knock at the gate 

Of the Inn of our Desire. 


The Devil keeps his feast, 

His court and kingdom and reign, 
Our Joy is hidden and changed 
To sick and angry pain; 

Mary, Cause of our Joy, 

Show us our Joy again. 








Trapped 


By Arthur Wallace Peach 


with relief as he turned his 

brown pony into the dry bed of 

the canyon from the flat. In 
front of him rode a dejected figure, de- 
fiant in attitude, but evidently weary 
in body. He was a half-breed by the 
name of Lascar, the murderer, so the 
rumor had been, of a girl in the saloon 
at Johnson’s Dip. Heffron watched 
the grim, silent figure, and smiled once 
as the lined, brutal face turned to 
glance backward. 

Heffron’s sigh was not a good omen. 
They had gone hardly a rod into the 
space between the rocks and dropped 
with the fall of the bed when Heff- 
ron’s horse, a veteran of many cam- 
paigns, stopped and breathed loudly. 

Sharply, the sheriff called to the 
half-breed to halt. Though not a be- 
liever in signs, he knew that when his 
old companion of the trails warned, it 
was time to watch out. 

They stood, a silent group, staring 
ahead. 

In front of them, as far as they could 
see, the rocks were piled in disorder. 
There was nothing living to be seen, 
but Heffron knew that the group of 
infuriated men who had been on Las- 
car’s trail earlier in the day may have 
outwitted him by taking a long chance 
that he and his prisoner would head 
from the settlement over the seldom 
used Marcy trail. 

Deciding that some animal might 
have aroused his horse, he was in the 
act of bringing a spur back, when there 
was a flash from among the rocks. The 
horse that Lascar was riding stag- 
gered back, and sighing, sank to its 
knees. Instantly all was action around 
them. 

“Back!” Heffron shouted to the half 
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breed, who whirled and darted back 
among the rocks. Heffron was with 
him ina moment. The lines of battle 
formed. 

Beyond them shifting figures dashed 
from great boulder to boulder, or 
leaped the smaller rocks, but when 
Heffron’s heavy guns answered de- 
fiantly, the figures disappeared. He 
and Lascar were hidden behind a fair 
barricade; beyond and back of them 
in the hollow stood Heffron’s horse, 
ears up and nostrils blowing, but too 
old a campaigner to be scared into 
flight. Lascar lay close to his shel- 
tering rock, his swarthy face ashen 
under its color, for he knew what was 
in store for him, if the band of men 
beyond ever took him. He watched 
Heffron’s face with uneasy eyes; he 
knew it would be an easy way out of 
the situation for Heffron to give him 
up. 

But that was what Heffron was 
grimly determining not to do. No 
prisoner had ever been taken from 
him; he was proud of the record, and 
he did not intend to have it broken 
then. 

There was a dangerous silence 
among the rocks in front of them, and 
Heffron wondered if they were at- 
tempting to creep in back of him, but 
a hasty glance told him that such an 
effort would be useless. He under- 
stood the meaning of the silence when 
a sombrero that had once been white 
was held in the air. 

“All right! What is it?” he called 
down. 

A tall figure rose and a harsh voice 
said: 

“Tom, we've nothin’ agin ye, but 
we’re going to git that skunk with ye. 
He killed Martin’s gal; we’re going to 
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git him and skin him alive. He shot 
a gal!” 

“No, no!” the half-breed broke in 
quickly. “I no shoot her; I shoot at 
Martin; she run in front.” 

“Shut up!” Heffron said sharply, 
and turned to the man beyond them. 

“Look here, Stacey, the breed is go- 
ing to jail, according to order, and you 
won’t get him. That’s all. Take your 
choice.” 

“I take it then!” came back the 
hoarse answer, and his lifted hand 
bulged into a blot of flame a moment 
before Heffron’s blue weapon flamed. 

The tall figure sank, but Heffron 
dropped behind his barirer with an 
elbow loose. 

The half-breed looked on with yel- 
low eyes distended, and he drew him- 
self up with a catlike movement. 

“T fix it,” he offered. 

While the half-breed bound the 
wounded arm, Heffron kept watch, and 
made his shots with his left hand 
count with their nearness if not their 
deadliness. 

The line of fire grew closer, and he 
could not shoot with accuracy. He 
knew it, and he knew that the drunken, 
crazy, but determined men out among 
the rocks knew it, and that they were 
aiming to get closer for the death rush. 
His attention was drawn to the half- 
breed, who beckoned for the extra 
gun. Heffron looked at him. The 
man’s eyes were dilated, and in them 
was the lust for blood. If he had that 
gun it would be a simple matter for 
him to blow out Heffron’s brains, take 
the waiting horse and speed away. 

Heffron hesitated, then a plan 
formed in his mind. 

“Crawl over there,” he ordered. 

Lascar’s eyes lost some of their 
gleam, and he crawled in the direction 
that Heffron indicated, placing himself 
in a position where he could not shoot 
his captor. 

The two guns speaking startled the 
men below, but only for a short time. 
Then behind the shelter of the rocks 
the death net began to draw closer. 

As Heffron saw a man with a yell 
of triumph slide into a position that 
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almost placed him where he could 
shoot them down, a grim resolve 
formed in his mind. He had never 
had a prisoner taken from him; he 
would not this time. He would let 
him go! 

“Here, you breed, take the pony, 
and-—hike!” 

The half-breed face turned dumbly 
toward him, and Heffron repeated his 
order. Under the dusky skin the 
blood changed. Lascar crept back as 
a crab goes. 

Half-smiling, Heffron thought that 
there was no danger of the half-breed 
shooting him, for he was the last bar- 
rier between Lascar and the men who 
would be after him on the ponies hid- 
den, no doubt, somewhere beyond 
them among the curves of the canyon. 

Heffron’s ear caught the slight rattle 
of gravel. Unseen and safely, the 
half-breed was going down the slope 
from the ridge—going to freedom. 

Grimly Heffron turned to his work, 
a fierce joy taking possession of him 
at the thought that still, to the very 
end, he had the record safe that he 
cherished. 

The net grew closer around him, but 
a well placed shot that silenced a 
shifting form forever among the rocks 
checked for a moment the eagerness 
of the others. His head was clear, but 
he was weak from loss of blood and 
the shock of the blow. The heavy 
slug of the big six-shooter had torn a 
ragged hole. He knew it was only a 
question of time before the last open 
space would be crossed and the end 
come, but he held to his post. 

Then came what he feared. Across 
his vision moved bits of what seemed 
like fog. He was weakening. The 
men among the rocks seemed to have 
become bolder, evidently believing 
from the fact that only one gun was 
being fired that they had silenced the 
other. There was a humming sound in 
his ears; he listened to it with inter- 
est; it was the curious sound that pre- 
cedes the slow drifting of the mind in- 
to unconsciousness. A shadow rose in 
the open place and darted forward; 
with an effort he cleared his sight and 
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the shadow that became a rushing man 
crumpled into the yellow sand. 

The mist and the humming closed 
around him; he strove to rise, to clear 
his sight, to draw the trigger of his 
gun; he seemed to be sinking. As he 
sank, there seemed to be dancing fig- 
ures about him and sounds like thun- 
der, cut suddenly short. 

He opened his eyes, to find himself 
looking into the grinning face of Las- 
car. 

“What—you—here ?” he gasped. 

“You won’t know what, where or 
anything else, if you don’t let me fix 
this up,” a voice rasped in his ear. 

He turned at the sound and full con- 
sciousness came. About him stood a 
little group of the cavalry men from 
the fort, and a surgeon evidently was 
bending over him. 
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“How’d this happen?” Heffron de- 
manded. 

“Well, word was sent to the post 
that a bunch of men were headed this 
way bent on mischief. We thought 
we would be too late for you, Tom, 
we would follow along, and we did, 
but we would have been too late for 
you, Tom, if this chap hadn’t caught 
up with us on the other trail, hustled 
us back and taken a good part in the 
scrap itself,” said the young officer 
who had approached in time to catch 
Heffron’s question. 

Heffron looked across to Lascar, 
and held out his hand. “I never ex- 
pected to see you again. You can bank 
on me, Lascar, if you ever want a 
friend.” 

Lascar shook the hand awkwardly. 
“We good friends, yes,” he agreed. 
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When twilight shadows falling, 

Shut away the light of day— 

And flowers kneel in ghostly aisles— 
Their evening prayers to say— 
When from behind the silent hills, 
The moon trails soft her gown, 

And one by one the stars come out, 
To gem night’s sapphire crown; 
When murmuring grasses, bending, 
Tell their beads of sparkling dew, 
Ah, then I bid the world “Good-night” 
And dream, sweetheart, of you. 


When in the East, the blushing dawn, 
Opes morning’s lattice wide, 

And slips the jeweled key upon 
The girdle at her side; 

When nature’s face is smiling, 
"Neath the beams of golden light, 
And shadows all have vanished, 
In the dreams of yester-night; 
When the lark a song is trilling, 
To the roses newly born, 

I bid the scented, waking day, 
Kiss you, my love, ‘“Good-morn.” 


Acnes LockHart HuGHEs. 








When the Governor Left the State 


By Pierre Dorion 


the railway platform in Chey- 

enne a picture of amazement 

and chagrin. Crushed in his 
fist he held a telegram, while close 
about him members of his staff, in 
their gaudy uniforms, State officials, 
Judges of the Supreme Court, and 
other men high in the councils of the 
party in power, looked on with keen 
interest. All around this little group 
there was commotion and hilarity, as 
the excursionists poured from the spe- 
cial train to be greeted by the hun- 
dreds who crowded about the station. 
On the outskirts the inevitable brass 
band was doing its level best with 
“Hail to the Chief.” 

These excursionists were in Chey- 
enne to meet the President of the 
United States, the idol of the West; to 
escort him in fitting style back to their 
own proud State; to show him the hon- 
ors to which he was entitled, and in- 
cidentally, to add impetus to his boom 
for re-election. It was a crowd bub- 
bling over with enthusiasm. 

Governor Van Cott had excused 
himself and turned from the reception 
committee to read the telegram handed 
him on his arrival. It was clear that 
he was upset by what he read. The 
smile faded from his «ountenance, a 
dark scowl took its place and a mut- 
tered curse told the watchers that 
something had gone wrong. But young 
as he was, years in positions of re- 
sponsibility had taught the man to act 
with decision. 

“Joe,” he called sharply to young 
Fletcher, his private secretary, who 
was with some of the youngsters of the 
party at a little distance; “get hold of 
Harrison as quick as you can. Tell 
him I must see him at once.” 


G te va Van Cott stood on 


“Sorry, Governor,” the secretary 
explained, hurrying forward; “but Mr. 
Harrison dropped off at Marysville to 
have a look at his sheep ranch. We 
are to pick him up as we go back.” 

“Oh, misery!” 

This sounded like an oath. Before 
the Governor could say more, Judge 
Clawson caught him by the shoulder. 

“Horace, what’s gone wrong?” he 
demanded. 

For reply, the Governor straightened 
out the telegram and handed it to him. 

“Read that,” he said. 

Judge Clawson read aloud: 

“Randolph acting Governor. Claims 
absence of you and Harrison creates 
vacancy. Will appoint Oliver to Sen- 
ate. Looks bad. What shall I do?— 
Wesley K. Norton.” 

These astute politicians about the 
Governor looked at each other in 
silence. Like a flash they saw it all. 
They were caught napping, and the op- 
position was in the saddle. 

Here was the situation in a nutshell: 
At the previous election the Governor 
and his party had swept the State, all 
except the legislature. That had gone 
overwhelmingly to the opposition. But 
in the session that followed there was 
a tangle, a deadlock, bitter fighting 
within the party, charges of bribery 
and final adjournment without an elec- 
tion of a United States senator. 

Governor Van Cott, young, ambitious 
and intensely partisan, had made no 
effort to fill the vacancy, for two rea- 
sons—that vacancy stood as a rebuke 
to the incompetency of the opposition; 
and, as the Governor was a candidate 
for the Senate himself, he saw much 
better chance of reaching his ultimate 
goal at the coming election with two 
senators to elect. 
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But now this brief telegram from 
Chairman Norton made it clear that 
the opposition leaders had jumped in- 
to the breach, had taken advantage of 
the State officials, and were deter- 
mined to recover their lost ground and 
gain a seat in the Senate. This was 
of vital importance nationally. The 
great tariff bill was hanging in the 
balance. The parties were evenly 
divided, and this one vote might de- 
cide the issue. 

“But I don’t see yet how Chad Ran- 
dolph can run things with such a high 
hand,” said one of the Wyoming offi- 
cials. 

“Oh, he’s got us all right,” Attorney- 
General Breeden explained. “You see, 
Randolph was president of the State 
Senate—is still, for that matter—and 
the State constitution provides that 
when the Governor and Secretary of 
State die, are impeached, are removed, 
resign, or are abscnt from the State, 
the President of the Senate shall act as 
Governor.” 

“There you have it,” was the Gov- 
ernor’s comment. “Chad Randolph is 
President of the Senate. Harrison and 
I are absent from the State. There- 
fore, Chad Randolph is Governor, with 
all a Governor’s powers. Here’s an- 
other thing: Randolph is the leader of 
his party now, and he has nerve to 
burn. Just for pure devilment he will 
send old Oliver to the Senate, and a 
shrewder, more unscrupulous political 
schemer never struck the West.” 

This statement was generally ac- 
cepted. 

“There is just one chance left, but it 
is such a slim one that it is hardly 
worth considering,” Judge Clawson 
suggested after the Governor had fin- 
ished. 

“What’s that?” came eagerly from 
a half dozen. 

“The courts have held,” the judge 
explained in his deliberate way, “that 
a State official must be absent from 
the State a whole day, or 24 hours, to 
be absent at all. We left home at 
three o’clock yesterday afternoon. If 
the Governor or Harrison could get 
back there at 3 o’clock to-day there 
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would be no legal absence; Chad Ran- 
dolph would not be authorized by law 
to act as Governor, and -this little 
scheme of the opposition would be 
knocked in the head.” 
The effect of this was electrical. 
“By the eternal!” cried the Gov- 
ernor excitedly; “if that’s the case I’ll 
be back in the State House before 3 
o’clock or I'll die trying to get there. 
I’ll beat these three-by-six schemers 
yet! Hustle, now, fellows; get me an 
engine and I'll make a run for it!” 
Horace Van Cott was never in more 
deadly earnest. He never acted with 
more vigor. His lieutenants were 
given minute instructions as to the re- 
ception to be given the president on the 
arrival of his train in Cheyenne later 
in the day. He rushed off a telegram 
to Chairman Norton, telling him of his 
coming. He set in motion the machin- 
ery for a special engine and car, and 
in less than an hour, with Joe Fisher 
alone as company, he was off over the 
track in his race against time. 
Trainmen on the Union Pacific, all 
the way from Cheyenne west, still tell 
of the wild dash of that engine and 
cat. At Rock Springs there was a de- 
lay of a half hour to let the Overland 
go by, and throughout the half hour 
the Governor fretted and fumed like 
a tiger in leash. From Rock Springs 
to Green River, the track was clear 
and the Governor’s spirits rose as he 
dashed through space. Already he 
could see his old political foe, Chad 
Randolph, and that wily old fox, War- 
wick J. Oliver, whipped and discred- 
ited. He could see the reception in the 
capital city in honor of the President 
greater than ever because of the de- 
feat of the opposition. He could see 
himself riding down Main street in the 
same automobile with the chief execu- 
tive of the nation, with the cheering 
thousands banked on each side. He 
could see the parade—the regulars 
from the fort, the national guard, the 
Indians from the reservation, the 
Rough Riders from the plains. He 
could see the demonstration in the vast 
auditorium—the waving flags, the blar- 
ing trumpets, the shouting crowds. He 
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could hear his own voice as he intro- 
duced to that audience “The First Citi- 
zen of the Civilized World.” 

It was to be glorious! He was still 
rounding out some of his finest periods 
when his car came to a stop with a 
jolt. Then there was hurrying to and 
fro until the word was brought back 
to the Governor that there was a 
freight wrack ahead. Cars and their 
contents were scrambled in a heap in 
a deep cut, while two trainmen were 
stretched on the bank badly crushed. 

Split rail, was the way they ex- 
plained it. 

Pleading, cursing, offers of money— 
all were in vain now. Governor Van 
Cott could storm around in his im- 
potent rage as much as he pleased. It 
would take hours, several of them, to 
clear that track. It was out of the 
question for his engine and car to go 
another mile to the west before night. 

Then the Governor saw a different 
picture. He saw his enemy in tri- 
umph at home. He saw the heart 
taken out of the reception to the 
President. He saw himself the butt 
of ridicule. He saw his own political 
future blasted, and through it all he 
could see the smile of Chad Randolph. 

The remainder of that journey to the 
capital will ever remain a nightmare 
to Horace Van Cott. Through the wit 
and energy of Joe Fisher he was soon 
on a handcar making the best time 
possible for Challic Junction, 38 miles 
away. There an automobile was se- 
cured, and a final dash made overland 
for the capital. But after the last 
ounce of energy had been expended; 
after it was admitted, even by the im- 
patient Governor, that everything pos- 
sible had been done, still it was near- 
ing five o’clock when the State House 
was reached. 

Long before this, Governor Van Cott 
had forced himself to accept defeat. 
Then he relapsed into a sad state of de- 
pression after the exciting events of 
the day. But he was resolved to go 
at once to his office to learn the worst 
at the earliest possible moment. 

The first to greet him as he entered 
was Eleanor Zane, deputy in the of- 
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and 
Before a 
word of explanation could be uttered 
he was hurried to the office of the Sec- 


fice of the Secretary of State, 
State Chairman Norton. 


retary of State, where everything 
seemed to be in disorder. 

Here the Governor found a crowd 
of angry, excited men, some of them 
apparently ready for open violence. 
They charged upon the Governor as he 
entered, all speaking at once, all ges- 
ticulating wildly, all denouncing some 
“damnable outrage,” all demanding 
that the laws of the State be respected 
and the rights of the people upheld. 
Judge Oliver was loudest of all. His 
rasping voice could be heard far out 
in the corridors as he inveighed against 
“high-handed and infamous political 
trickery.” 

Governor Van Cott looked from one 
man to the other in blank amazement. 
He had not the remotest idea of what 
it all meant. Finally he held up his 
hand and demanded silence. Then 
turning to Miss Zane, who had been 
left in charge of the office, he de- 
manded an explanation. 

“He’s in there,” the girl said in a 
subdued voice, pointing to the door of 
the vault. 

“Who’s in there?” the Governor de- 
manded. 

“Mr. Randolph.” 

“Yes,” broke in Judge Oliver, bit- 
terly, unable longer to restrain himself, 
“and if somebody don’t suffer for this 
infamy there is no law in this State or 
nation.” 

“Just a moment, gentlemen,’ pleaded 
the Governor. “Let us get at the situa- 
tion here. Miss Zane, will you please 
tell me what has happened ?” 

Thus appeaied to, the young woman 
told a simple and _ straightforward 
story. She said: 

“Mr. Randolph came in this after- 
noon when I was all alone in the of- 
fice. He said that as you and Mr. Har- 
rison were out of the State it became 
his sworn duty to act as Governor. He 
showed me what it says in the consti- 
tution. He said he wished to appoint 
Judge Oliver to the Senate in order 
that the State might be properly rep- 
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resented in Washington in these trying 
times, and then he asked me to attach 
the State seal to the certificate of ap- 
pointment. 

“I didn’t know what to do. I told 
Mr. Randolph I would like to talk to 
Chairman Norton or the assistant at- 
torney-general, but he would not wait. 
He said he must act at once. I was 
awfully worried. I didn’t know which 
way to turn. I didn’t think it right to 
do such things in the absence of Mr. 
Harrison. When I finally refused to 
do anything, Mr. Randolph jumped 
right over the counter and ran into the 
vault to get the seal himself. I just 
slammed the door shut, and he’s in 
there yet, because I’m the only one 
who knows the combination, except 
Mr. Harrison and Colonel Squires, and 
they both went on the special train.” 

Governor Van Cott tried hard to 
make his voice seem stern and to sup- 
press the twinkle in his eye as he said: 
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“This is a very serious matter. I 
am afraid, Miss Zane, that you have 
been guilty of a grave offense. Open 
the vault door at once.” 

With trembling fingers and a flushed 
face, Miss Zane twisted the little knob 
until the right combination was found 
and the great vault swung back on its 
hinges, and Chad Randolph, sadly 
crestfallen, stepped out. But as he 
looked quickly about he recovered his 
old bravado and the quality that had 
made him a successful and popular 
party leader came at once to the sur- 
face. 

“Young woman,” he said, with a 


courtly bow, addressing Miss Zane, 
“my hat is off to you. You win. We 
had the Governor and his gang 


whipped to a frazzle but for your wit 
and your nerve. It will not save them 
always.” 

Then he led the disgruntled opposi- 
tion from the State House. 
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To-day, we want your smile, 
Not in some cold to-morrow. 
“To-morrow” may beguile 

A heart unused to sorrow, 
But dawn may never come 





For souls with sorrow dumb. 


To-day, we ask the word 

‘That helps our sordid striving; 
To-morrow may be heard 
Acclaimed success arriving; 
But that will not allay 

Pain which endured to-day. 


Give us the hope to-day 

For which we sadly languish, 
‘A kindly thought may stay 
The sweeping flood of anguish 
And help some struggling soul 
To nobly reach its goal. 


MABEL PorTER PiTTs. 








A Daughter of the Sun 


By Billee Glynn 


Chapter III 


(Continued From Last Month) 


ARGARET ALLAN came 
early to her planting that 
Wednesday. It could not 


have been more than ten 
o’clock when John, coming out of 
the house, saw her in the opposite 
yard. Usually she did not appear till 
the afternoon. It was a morning of 
buttery, yellow sunshine that seemed 
to melt and run all over. The fresh- 
ness of a new creation breathed in the 
air, and from a live oak at the way- 
side a bunch of jolly blackbirds twit- 
tered and twittered like the drawing 
of heart strings. It was a morning to 
smooth one out, and John Hamilton 
relaxed to it with a feeling of relief. 
So he plunged around, almost succeed- 
ing in forgetting that he had been im- 
aginative and sensitive the day be- 
fore. It took him quite half an hour, 
indeed, to accomplish the other yard, 
and by that time his first smoke was 
over. 

Margaret Allan met him with a 
pleasant good-morning, then went on 
with her work, while he stood there 
watching her. She was quite happy, 
too, apparently, for by and by she 
burst into a fluty trill of a song—some- 
thing the man had never heard her do 
before. It beat outward with crisp en- 
joyment—a splash of silver that 
seemed to harden as it fell. As has 
been said, John Hamilton stood and 
watched her. She was a delicious pic- 
ture there in the morning sunlight— 
that meshed her golden-brown hair. 
The morning, indeed, seemed to gather 
around her. It brought out the clear 


tints of her skin, the beautiful, white 
mobility of her hands, and quivered 





the grace and strength of her form, the 
utter, expressed womanhood of her be- 
ing to a sort of radiance. Her blue 
dress, so simply made, clung about her 
in soft lights and lost itself in the 
bare delicacy of her throat. John 
Hamilton realized all this—realized it 
unconsciously with a half pang. Per- 
haps it was the hardening of her sil- 
very song as it fell. 

Then he stirred himself and bent 
down beside her to help her with her 
task as usual. But she moved over 
suddenly with a little gesture and note 
of deprecation. 

“Oh, don’t, Mr. Hamilton!” she ex- 
claimed. “These are pansies! I am 
planting a few rows between—and you 
can’t do it. There! Oh, you man— 
you have tramped on my ground.” 

He had—and rose to his feet, a 
slight color in his face. She glanced 
up at him, smiling something of an 
apology. 

“You’ve been so good helping me, 
you see, I am not going to impose on 
you by teaching you to plant pansies, 
too.” 

He smiled back. “I see,” he said. 
He wasn’t thinking of her words, how- 
ever, but of her manner when she had 
put him away from her. 

After a while she glanced up at him 
again. “It’s this evening, isn’t it, you 
are going away?” she inquired lightly. 

So she had forgotten over night! 
“Why, no,” he said kindly enough. “I 
stay till Friday night—the nine train; 
that is, if I don’t decide to go before.” 

She burst into her silvery, splattery 
song once more. The shadow of a 
palm leaf lifted, tipping its sunshine 

















in fuller glory upon her head. John 
Hamilton paused there, realizing again 
the picture she made. Then he 
stirred uneasily. 

“T think I’ll go over,” he said, “and 
see how Myra is getting along.” 

“You'll be back, won’t you?” she 
invited, courteously. 

“Why, yes,” he responded. 
be back.” 

He did go into see Myra, but only 
to pet her for a moment, to rub the 
hair down playfully over the eyes that 
always lit at his coming—then he sat 
on a bench on the back veranda argu- 
ing his own feelings. His mind, how- 
ever, was in a fog. Somewhat of a 
sphinx in its settled, far-molded char- 
acteristics, it no longer looked se- 
renely out to the horizon of its clear, 
gaunt ways, but stood enthroned in 
a new and perplexing atmosphere 
awakening to new sensations. From 
where he sat he could see Margaret 
Allan still at her work. He did not 
see her as herself, however, but as 
another personality that flung a bar- 
rier to herself—beyond which her real 
self shone sweeter than ever in its im- 
possibility. It was that withdrawal 
which hurt him—the chiffon exterior, 
the flower of womanhood behind. Its 
perfume and beauty had breathed up- 
on him from the beginning; its per- 
fume and beauty were there to breathe 
upon him still. He could only know 
and behold, however—he had been 
shut out. Into the reasons for that 
shutting out he did not delve. It, it- 
self, was the poignant thing—a 
glimpse of its perpetuity startled him. 

He took to walking up and down 
the veranda in a sober way. It had al- 
ways been his pride that he betrayed 
little. Perhaps in this case it was his 
misfortune. Finally he found himself 
for another time on the other side of 
the fence. Twice again he visited 
Margaret Allan at her work that morn- 
ing and twice came away. She always 
spoke quite pleasantly to him, and 
always he spoke pleasantly to her. She 
invariably invited him back with a 
tone of her old self that almost made 
him stay—and invariably burst into 
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her careless, silvery, splattery song 
that hardened as it fell, when he had 
come. 

He wondered, indeed, if it wasn’t 
just a matter of his own morbidness. 
Yet that’ very afternoon he saw the 
real Margaret Allen as she revealed 
herself to Myra—and knew the differ- 
ence. Never had she failed to pay 
that little daily visit to her friend. 
When she entered, John Hamilton 
was in the inner room. The door was 
open, but the blinds were drawn, and 
she did not see him on the couch. She 
stooped over his sister and kissed her 
—she held her hands. Myra in her 
first words had spoken of not feeling 
so well. She sat down beside her, and 
reproached her for not taking care of 
herself. Her womanhood seemed to 
hover in the delicate quality of its 
kindness. When she had left a sense 
of violets remained. Myra sighed au- 
dibly. In the other room John Hamil- 
ton echoed the sigh. A few minutes, 
and he was again walking the back ve- 
randa soberly. It was two o’clock, and 
Margaret Allan did not resume her 
work till three. When she appeared, 
the sun had fought for her a clear 
space among the trees. It seemed to 
nestle her, to point her out, to aure- 
ole the supreme qualities the man had 
seen her betray. The hope was irre- 
sistible. He want over to her and 
spoke casually, gravely, of his going 
away. She answered him carelessly. 
He found an excuse, presently, went 
away, and then came back again. He 
lingered for moments watching the 
trowel pile up barriers. Suddenly she 
glanced up and spoke with anticipa- 
tion—of Clarence Burton coming Sun- 
day. John Hamilton answered not, 
however; only watched the trowel. He 
was glad of one thing—she did not 
sing. A certain reserve had come into 
her manner. Instantly he fancied he 
heard Myra call, and thought he had 
better go and see if she hadn’t. This 
time he did not mean to return. 

He did for all. Half an hour later 
he came out to see the girl moving a 
heavy step-ladder in the direction of 
the walnut tree where the vine with 
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the blue flowers grew. It was only 
courtesy, of course, to go and assist 
her, to offer even to prune the vine 
when she had made known such was 
her intention. In placing the ladder 
their hands met and lingered by acci- 
dent. The girl smiled at him with 
sudden graciousness, clipping her 
pruning shears in her hand. 

“Oh, you have been too good to me 


already, Mr. Hamilton,” she said. 
“Then, I want to try a new idea in 
pruning.” 


Her foot was on the lower step of 
the ladder, and she paused smiling at 
him again. “I would like you to go 
and plant sylvia seeds for me now, if 
you don’t mind,” she suggested. A 
slight color was in her cheeks. 

John Hamilton understood and 
walked away to the sylvia planting. 
He didn’t do any of it, however. He 
was unthinkingly, tremendously glad. 
The Margaret Allan who had spoken 
and smiled at him was at last the Mar- 
garet Allan who had spoken and 
smiled at Myra that afternoon. The 
barriers were down. The _ thought 
sang itself over and over in his brain. 
Suddenly on top of that singing came 
a cry and the sound of a fall. Spring- 
ing to his feet, John Hamilton rushed 
back to see what had happened. 

The ladder had overturned; beside 
it the girl lay unconscious. He bent 
over her quickly, raising her in his 
arms. Then even as he did so, even 
in that moment of fatality, perhaps, 
he paused, staring. A branch had 
swept the opening of the dress in front, 
leaving the white throat and upper 
bosom bare, a crimson stain threading 
it. Around the neck by a gold chain 
a locket hung—had been flung open, a 
picture in it. And it was his own 
face that looked back at John Hamil- 
ton—a tiny miniature he had given 
her to assist in her painting of him. 
But it was the words that held his 
sentences most—to which his blood 
ran wildly. For underneath had been 
written, like a cry: “My Love, my 
Love!” 

Sometimes the whole ocean seems 
to gather in a single wave. In that in- 
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stant the being of the man bending 
over the woman had rushed to such a 
climax. He bent closer to her—he al- 
most kissed her lips. Then instantly 
the calm forces that made himself, the 
forces that had always been, that won- 
dered and seemed unchangeable, spoke 
from beneath his madness, and he felt 
ashamed. Swiftly he closed the locket 
and fastening the dress over it as well 
as he might, he picked up the limp 
form in his arms and carried it to the 
fountain. As he set her down she 
stirred softly and opened her eyes. He 
supported her while he held a wet 
handkerchief to her brow, then helped 
her to a seat. In a few minutes she 
had recovered sufficiently to let him 
escort her to the house. 

John Hamilton walked back down 
the avenue of palms slowly. A great 
gravity had settled upon him. 


PART II. 


Two days may be either a short or 
a long time. The Thursday and Fri- 
day that followed were both. Short 
because of the time itself, they were 
long because into them a woman put 
her total sweetness, her power to claim 
and battle for ownership—and be- 
cause to a man the hours passed like 
the dying of pansies. 

Margaret Allan in her fall had suf- 
fered a heavy shock to her side, and 
was in a convalescent state. So most 
of the time she spent sitting out on the 
wide front portico arbored by its roses, 
or in the hammock under the trees 
where the birds twittered domestically 
from morning till night. And nearly 
always was John Hamilton to be found 
with her. He blamed himself for her 
fall, he had explained, with a cavalier- 
ness new to him, for it must have been 
that he had not fixed the ladder right. 
Now it was his duty to take care of her 
as well as he could during the two 
days he had left. 

The girl, however, did not speak of 
his going away. She accepted his at- 
tentions, as a woman always accepts 
the things she desires and that are 
given to her, with an easy smile, that 
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was all—then out of the pathos of her 
somewhat helpless state commanded 
them. It was thus she fought for him 
—fought for him with all the power of 
her woman’s soul, but without any ap- 
parent art of fighting. For it was only 
the expression of herself she wielded, 
the full revelation of her tender, in- 
finite lure and truth. And John Ham- 
ilton, with the other revelation that 
had been made to him, couldn’t help 
know but that she fought for him. Yet 
it was not her struggle he saw, but the 
woman herself. So he watched her, 
the pure thrill of her womanhood 
storming her being, eating into his 
puise, but beneath all the calm, sure, 
and ever restless forces that had be- 
come his fate. Forces that sometimes 
brought a shame to his cheek because 
he did watch the woman and knew 
what she thought he did not know— 
sometimes were forgotten in the abso- 
lute, unqualified joy of her; but were 
always there as ineradicable and mea- 
sureless as the sea breaking on the 
sands. By himself he fell into strange 
moods of gravity—moods in which lit- 
tle flashes of ecstasy ran; and his 
hands had learned to clench ‘them- 
selves, something they had never been 
in the habit of doing. 

Shadows of this sort haunted him 
even with the girl. There were times, 
too, when he sat in far silences with 
her—when from utter primitiveness, 
from somewhere away in the begin- 
ning before man knew woman at all 
sheer antagonisms roused themselves 
in his nature to wonder at her. On the 
whole, however, his manner toward her 
had become characterized by a rough 
tenderness. At any rate, it always 
came back to that—in its awkwardness 
carrying a touch of the profund. This 
was because perhaps to his other 
moods the girl never brought anything 
different. She did not seem to notice 
them, indeed. She was always sim- 
ply herself—but it was that which was 
beyond comprehension. It was the 
marvel of her naturalness that wrought 
and blossomed before his eyes. 

Then when a man is silent a woman 
can have always something to do. 
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Margaret Allan had her crocheting— 
and crocheting beyond itself is an ex- 
pression. The girl always smiled a 
little at her work or mused over it. 
It might have been destiny with her. 
She watched it with drifting regrets 
and tints of expression. A rose would 
ruffle so in a breeze. Beyond all, there 
was a hovering joy. Perhaps the milk 
line of her teeth showed, or the sun 
stole slantwise through the branches 
on her hair. Anyway it was hair that 
was a sun to itself—and against it 
her ears nestled. Have you noticed 
some women’s ears? They are like 
shells picked on a shore of dreams. 
Margaret Allan’s were that kind. Her 
arms were a roundness that blushed, 
that massaged themselves in move- 
ment. Her dress a part of her that 
stirred in life with her breathing. It 
was in her delicate bounty her appeal 
lay—her attributes clustered her 
about. If they drooped a little in their 
invitation it was as unconsciously as 
grapes droop upon their stem. And 
it was with the same delicious sense 
of dew, and dawn, and sun. 

Any man couldn’t help but have 
seen her thus—and John Hamilton 
saw her for hours at a time. It was 
his difference that he could fall into 
such silences as he watched her. Yet 
it was something to see her crochet. 
Her fingers were wonderful, supple 
things—and perhaps she smiled up at 
him from her task. Her smile wasn’t 
only a smile—it was the ripple of her 
whole being. Perhaps she made some 
casual remark that didn’t require an 
answer. Or it might be a shadow of 
pain crossed her face as she stirred 
and felt again the hurt at her side. It 
was Myra who had told John Hamil- 
ton how bad that hurt really was. On 
account of it there were times, too, 
when she required little attentions. To 
these, or that twinge of pain in her 
face the man even in moments of deep- 
est brooding never failed to arouse 
himself. It wasn’t himself, indeed, 
but a leaping impulse of tenderness 
which swept him back to himself—and 
which swept him back more vividly, 
maybe, than it left him without rea- 
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son for being anything else. Was it 
fair, after all, to remember her secret 
that had been reaveled to him? Was 
it even fair to believe in it, that it left 
him a churl or light-headed clasping 
impossible things. The woman was 
only herself—could he blame her for 
being that! Could he blame himself 
for his appreciation of her as such— 
even though appreciating were an 
oddity that ran in the blood. At any 
rate, response to her present state was 
the merest sort of courtesy—for she 
herself was one who had heart even 
for a worm. And how brief the time 
that was left! 

In thoughts and feelings like these 
John Hamilton lived those last hours 
that were to be with the woman. And 
they were hours that linked themselves 
in adorable wearing like the pearls of 
a queen’s necklace, or lay all together 
crushed in a little futile heap of 
shadow. 

Besides her crocheting, Margaret on 
Thursday afternoon took Tennyson 
and one or two of the other poets out 
to the hammock with her. These she 
read to the man at intervals—because 
if she used her needle long it caused 
her side to pain. So it was that John 
Hamilton, for the first time in his life, 
came to an appreciation of poetry 
through the tones of her voice. More- 
over, he became interested in the man 
who had written such things—men who 
had lived and loved so passionately; 
and Margaret answered his questions 
with tales of the beauty or sadness of 
their lives. She told him of Edgar Al- 
lan Poe and his deathless love for his 
child-bride, Virginia Clemm; of Dante 
and Beatrice—and Ben Jonson who 
had never grown older than his “Drink 
to Me Only With Thine Eyes.” She 
spoke of the beautiful, white passion 
of the two Brownings; of Bobbie 
Burns’ loveliest dream, his Highland 
Mary; and the divine friendship Ten- 
nyson sang in “In Memoriam.” 

To these accounts John Hamilton 
listened like a child, and of the things 
she read, more than any, was he inter- 
ested in the “Idylls of the King.” It 
was their simplicity appealed to him, 
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perhaps—and was it by chance, se- 
lecting one to read to him that Thurs- 
day afternoon, it happened to be ‘“‘Lan- 
celot and Elaine?” At any rate, John 
Hamilton took part in the selection 
himself—for when the girl had read 
only a couple of passages from the 
piece to him, and paused fluttering the 
leaves, he begged that she read it all. 
Before she finished, twilight, with its 
scampering, returning shadows, had 
crept to them, gray, silent and mouse- 
like, and in it the tones of the girl’s 
voice became a half hushed sacred 
thing. 

It was that tiny, leaping echo 
of restraint, perhaps, which made the 
reading so vivid. Just so Elaine, the 
lily maid, in shimmering white and 
drooping twilight, might have recited 
her own story, and told with tender, 
trembling reserve of her hopeless love 
for Lancelot. At any rate, the silent 
barge bearing its stately burden of 
death, seemed to drift there in reality 
before the gaze of the man—and the 
wonder of the dusk enclosing them be- 
came the wonder that even Lancelot 


‘could fail to return such a love. 


The girl could just see to read the 
last few lines, and when she finished 
it was with a pause during which she 
still held the book before her eyes. But 
John Hamilton sat looking away—his 
hands locked together in front of him. 
The gloom was haunted, as it were, by 
a sense of fallen, wasted petals—it 
wasn’t evening so much as if the day 
had wilted about them. Finally the 
man stirred himself, and the girl 
stirred too. 

“It is beautiful, isn’t it?” she asked. 

John Hamilton spoke slowly. “Yes, 
but do you reckon a woman could ever 
think that much of a man?” 

The hands lying across the book on 
her lap seemed to tense and hold them- 
selves for an instant. “I think she 
could,” she replied; “but most women 
would be too strong to die of their love 
—even though it were so great as 
that.” 

“Most women, I imagine, would 
marry some one else and forget about 
it.” The words sounded harsh even in 
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John Hamilton’s own ears, but the girl 
answered them simply. 

“She might marry some one else,” 
she said, “some one who would be 
kind to her, for a woman needs kind- 
ness and companionship—but I don’t 
think she could ever forget. I am sure 
she wouldn’t—no more than Edgar Al- 
lan Poe could forget Virginia Clemm. 
It is always a woman’s dearest wish to 
love and be loved like that—do you 
think she could possibly forget her 
dearest wish P” 

“Perhaps not,” returned John Ham- 
ilton, courteously. “I guess I don’t 
know women and shouldn’t judge ’em. 
It’s a case, perhaps, of the good of ’em 
being ton good for us and the bad too 
bad. And man, maybe, is about the 
worst thing that ever happened to wo- 
man.” 

“And the best,” gently announced 
the girl, rising from the hammock and 
closing the book in her hand, “and the 
best! Even Elaine did not regret her 
love. The regret was that Lancelot 
could not return it. I think, perhaps, 
it was the incomprehensible thing, too. 
It was her difference that most girls 
would have been too proud for his 
pity. A woman wants a man’s heart 
only when she can command it. She 
wants to be above all his other loves, 
and him to recognize her as such— 
otherwise I think she might prefer her 
regret.” She put out her hand sud- 
denly. “I am going in now,” she con- 
cluded. “We will be able to read some 
more of Tennyson to-morrow.” 

They stood for a moment looking 
into each other’s eyes. There can be 
many things in a handclasp—and in 
his one John Hamilton found himself 
accepting the ultimatum of the girl’s 
soul, simple and profound as she had 
expressed it. For somehow the mo- 
ment was charged with the feeling that 
she had expressed it—that she had 
wished to place herself on record. It 
was as if she divined to rid herself— 
even beyond his farthest guess—of 
any part of Elaine’s garb of pity, and 
would stand robed only in her own 
lure. And placing her beyond his pity 
it placed her beyond his secret knowl- 
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edge of her—though that of himself 
he had always endeavored to put aside 
as unfair. The difference was that 
now he seemed to stand vowed to her 
in the matter. The rare and lovely 
quality of her response spoke to him 
in the warm mobility of her hand, and 
because of it the thrill of her inde- 
pendence came to him a greater thrill. 
Yet it was challenge—and even in that 
moment, perhaps because of its very 
danger, to meet it leapt monstrous the 
thing of habit that above all others 
seemed his soul. He didn’t try to quell 
it—it was as something beyond his 
control. Besides, by her own words, 
it was for her to quell though he 
proved unworthy .of her in her failure. 
And answering the smile in her eyes, 
he could feel her failure. 

Then suddenly she had turned and 
gone—and he watched her white dress 
moving away from him in the shadows 
—the light slowly dying from his face. 
In the quick sense of loneliness she 
left behind he seemed to feel her in- 
difference of some future day—the in- 
difference that might belong to her 
pride. A moment ago, and he had 
been secretly glad of that pride—now 
it came to him a throbbing, winged 
thing of strange regret in the night. It 
was as if the air had instantly become 
thick with the ghosts of other men’s 
loves—singing, unwonted passions 
she had told him of. And for mo- 
ments after she had disappeared he 
stood in the surge of these things. 
Then he roused himself to a sickening 
sense of his own growing sensitive- 
ness. The only motive that stood out 
clear in all was that monster thing 
that had sprung even to their hand- 
clasp. It came to him now a throb of 
safety—a safety that lifted itself out 
bodily from other turmoil. His hands 
had locked themselves unconsciously 
in front of him, and he drew them 
apart, pausing to notice their unwield- 
iness, then the closed fist. The gaze 
brought purpose to him, as it were, for 
he set off walking toward the house— 
he had decided to ’phone an express- 
man even then to come for his trunk 
on the morrow. Yet as he went, these 
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ghosts of the air plucked at him with 

tingling fingers, and his blood beat at 

the warmth and perfume of their 

breath. 
cd ae * * 

As she had promised at parting with 
him, Margaret Allan did read for her 
companion the day following. It was 
one of those days of half-rosy, purple 
distances tilting towards and enclosing 
one like petals, one of those days when 
all the world seems to have gathered 
in a single blossom of space, and life 
is dim-hued and dewy in its own fra- 
grance. John Hamilton had awak- 
ened late from a restless night—that 
is, it was late for him—but the dew 
was still on the grass and the birds 
reveled. From out this liquid, throaty 
paradise, the man had a sense of his 
trunk being carried—he had locked 
and strapped that trunk before he left 
his room—and the immediate hours 
he could feel en masse, white-robed, 
beautiful things that came separately 
and reverentially to take farewell. Or 
it was as though they were a bouquet, 
a vital, fragile gift of beauty crushed 
in an unintentional hand to a sorely 
a wounded, odorous memory. Such 
feelings as these, then, sought out 
John Hamilton in the clinging fresh- 
ness of the morning, and as the day 
waxed to hazy indistinctness, gather- 
ing its purply petals in closer centre 
about them, haunted him, a pulse that 
wouldn’t be still, with Margaret. 

There was something peculiarly ten- 
der abcut her to-day. It wasn’t a ten- 
derness expressed, but a little reserve 
that was as the haze on the hills. Per- 
haps, even when it most reveals itself, 
a woman’s soul is like this—like the 
crowding, purple distances of a day, 
not to be analyzed but to satisfy with 
its loveliness. At any rate, it was as 
if Margaret Allan had stripped a veil 
off, being only to reveal it in rarer and 
more inexplicable manners. Her ten- 
derness was its own guard. 

John Hamilton, on his part, took to 
noticing things in her he had never 
noticed before. Her expressions had 
become a lingering of other expres- 
sions. Her personality was as the see- 
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ing of some divine growth and the 
pausing impulse of its colors with a 
sigh to being and the joyful infinity of 
life. All the petals of the day seemed 
to slope toward her, and she was as 
the heart of its flower—its natural and 
utmost evolution. So much was this 
so, her smiles hovered her about as 
witnesses to her seriousness. The rip- 
pling actions of her hands always 
pointed back to herself. And the shad- 
ing of her glance, her lips, was the 
movement of music while it is still in- 
spiration and before it reaches sound. 
In his inmost heart John Hamilton was 
a poet—as men of single passions 
usually are. 

It was thus, at any rate, he saw the 
woman that day—a day that beneath 
all was tinkly with silences and sling- 
ing, slipping thought—hours that 
surged to them—and on this day, too, 
he most of all found her early. He 
found her early in the afternoon again 
—and, as had been said, she read to 
him. It was he who suggested she 
read “Lancelot and Elaine” once more, 
and she did so with just a little hesita- 
tion. Her voice, too, carried a slightly 
muffled tone, as though she would 
hide Elaine’s pity. But that John 
Hamilton had put from him, so far as 
unconscious and belonging forces may 
be put, and saw only the white won- 
der of the maid, or sat staring at the 
thrill of her unaccepted gift that had 
turned to stone in her lily hand. 

It was in the pause, when she had 
finished, that a wagon clattered up— 
and an expressman swung the gate of 
the opposite yard and walked sturdily 
in. He came out a minute later with 
John Hamilton’s trunk on his shoul- 
der. It was only a minute, and nei- 
ther had broken the silence. Even 
now, if the girl saw—and John Hamil- 
ton knew she saw—she did not say 
anything. When the wagon had driven 
away she turned to another poem and 
read it, that was all. Then, as it was 
near to sunset, she got up and held out 
her hand to him. Perhaps it was only 
as usual, like the night before, a pres- 
ent parting—but John Hamilton fan- 
cied in it something more. He turned 
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away a couple of paces—then spoke 
with a touch of embarrassment: 

“T’ve decided not to go till to-mor- 
row night,” he said. “Myra, I think, 
would like me to stay.” 

ok co co 2k 

It was that following morning he 
received the telegram. It carried a 
sort of expostulation: 

“What’s the matter? Ship sails 
Sunday morning, 8:30. Be here.”— 
Robertson. 

John Hamilton crunched the slip of 
yellow paper in his pocket and did not 
say anything even to Myra. He meant 
to stay away from Margaret Allan that 
day, however—that had been decided 
the night before. It was one of those 
nights of odorous, heavy stillnesses in 
which one can imagine the drip of dew, 
one of those nights, warm-breathed 
and velvet-padded, that seem to close 
about and hold one, and immensity be- 
comes a prison. It came to John Ham- 
ilton with a sense of smothering sweet- 
ness in which his weakness stood out 
like a mildew. For he admitted to 
himself now that he was weak, that 
this unwonted thing of woman and 
place had become a struggle with him 
—and he was glad that the girl had 
made it a struggle only on behalf of 
himself. So he meant to stay from 
her, to plead having been busy, and 
go over only to bid her farewell. A 
pang, and then the swing of the trail 
under free feet again! And the tele- 
gram coming shortly after nine o’clock 
was further realization of his need. 
It was as if he had again settled the 
matter. 

So he spent an hour chatting with 
Myra—an hour in which he knew 
there was no one in the opposite yard; 
another hour which he moped miser- 
ably in his own room—the last half of 
which he did know there was some 
one in the opposite yard, and the glint 
of a white dress was apparent through 
a side window. Then—suddenly and 
impatiently—he took himself out and 
— her. So the matter settled it- 
self. 

After all, it was his nature to battle, 
not evade things; and _ underlying 
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everything in him was a chivalrous 
fairness. Nothing was asked of him 
that he could hold back; he did not 
even dare to know anything. Only the 
pang of his unfriendliness stood out 
clear. And another day with the girl 
began. 

This Saturday Margaret Allan had 
something blue about her throat. It 
was one of those high, soft meck- 
pieces, that like in an old daguerro- 
type lift a woman’s face an adoration 
of sudden, vivid features. The tints 
of her skin in contrast had never 
shown so charmingly, and her hair, 
massed behind like a painter’s dream. 
Perhaps there was, too, just a hint of 
further reserve nestling her—a silken, 
purple robe out of which her graces 
rustled. And yet, for all, she was the 
same Margaret. Only the hours car- 
ried more of tinkly, dripping silences, 
of little, drifting conversations, and 
less reading aloud; the instant’s re- 
deem in the flash of camaraderie that 
can belong to a smile—then other 
silences in which John Hamilton beat 
his foot, or the girl hummed in a mus- 
ing underbreath—each seeming to 
time the minutes that trickled con- 
stantly up and past them. That last 
hour of the afternoon, indeed, as the 
sun slid down before their eyes, was 
one almost of restraint and absolute 
silence. And yet the girl smiled once 
at him during it—John Hamilton was 
sure of that. She smiled an instant 
even now as he watched the last rays 
of sunlight dying on her hair. Per- 
haps it was his gaze that made her 
restless, for she moved nervously, and 
John Hamilton got to his feet.. She 
arose beside him, and they stood for a 
minute looking toward the West—be- 
fore he broke the silence. 

“T will want to leave you—good-by,” 
he said. “Where will I find you?” 

He spoke as though, whatever else, 
their good-bye was necessarily sacred 
and must be by itself. 

The girl answered him quietly. “If 
you wil] come to the summer house,” 
she said, “just before you leave, I'll 
be there.” 

Neither had looked in the other’s 
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eyes. But John Hamilton for another 

time watched her go away from him 

—and turned to gaze back into the sun- 

set, a cloud on his face. 
* a * * 

It was only after he had done every- 
thing else that he came to the summer 
house that night—after he had left 
Myra a tender good-bye, and with his 
grip carried as far as the fence and 
waiting him. As for Myra’s husband 
he also waited him at the station, for 
Donald Martin had been called out 
that evening. Surely he had made it 
so there could be no turning back. He 
strode briskly along the path to the 
summer house and saw her there in 
white, standing on the low broad step 
before the massed shadows of the 
door. She moved as if to go out to 
meet him, but held instantly back, her 
hand grasping the framework behind 
her—the motion of a leaf an autumn 
wind has stirred. Then he was close 
to her; their hands met—and the 
moon-sheen was like running silver in 
her hair. Just for an instant their 
glance mingled as warm wines run to- 
gether, then something seemed to swim 
between them, a surging dizziness in 
which an universe throbbed. In the 
midst of it John Hamilton heard him- 
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self mumble his good-bye—words that 
fell like the under dripping of blood, 
like murder done that palpitating thing 
of the air. It was in the hushed, 
dazed sense of fatality which followed 
that he turned and went—the only 
thing left him to do. He caught over 
his shoulder, as if in phantasmagora, 
the blighted vision of her as _ she 
swayed back a step or two into the 
shadows of the summer house, her 
hands clutched white on the door; he 
felt his legs striding under him, and 
knew that he picked up his grip and 
carried it to his own gate. Then he 
set it down there, and leaned on his 
arms on the gatepost in his charac- 
teristic attitude. It was only a mo- 
ment—his last look toward the trail. 
Like a tentacle, a cold lash, fear came 
to tighten about his heart. He turned 
suddenly and rushed back, peering 
with blearing eyes for the glimmer of 
a white dress that might be disap- 
pearing—that might be disappearing 
forever. But she was still in the sum- 
mer house and he found her there. She 
was sobbing softly—huddled in a heap 
on the bench. John Hamilton didn’t 
utter a word, but he took her in his 


arms. 
(The End.) 





RECOGNITION 


Our poems praise the warrior heart, 
Our marbles mark his deeds. 

No voice proclaims the nobler part 
Of him who inward bleeds. 


Seek not the tomb’s encastled clay, 
The stanza’s throbbing beat— 
We elbow heroes day by day 
On every square and street. 


Ye, lauding martyred womanhood, 
May learn—and feel the knife !— 

That unsuspected heroine’s blood 
Runs in thy faithful wife. 


So let us blend—for in life’s hive 
Their courage ours has fed— 
Due recognition of the live 
With reverence for the dead. 


ARTHUR POWELL. 








The Sandalwood Box 


(Dedicated to the Man Who Bought the Box in Delhi) 


By Maude Irene Haere 


HIS is a strange story, but I 
| have heard stranger that were 
true. In a latitude of 28 deg. 
38 m. N., 77 deg. 13 m. E., when 
rain falls there is a certain murkiness 
in the blood. Dennis S. Donnell, four 
years in the Desert of Thar, felt it. 
He stood in front of a shop in the 
Chadni Chauk (The Silver street) and 
‘felt it. There is no other street in an- 
cient Delhi, or in all the world for that 
matter, so famous for its merchandise 
of finely carved wood and ivory. Den- 
nis S. Donnell marveled at the wonder- 
ful wood things in the shop before 
which he was standing. He-was a 
skilled engineer, and the better part 
of his four years’ service had gone 
into the construction of the Rajputant 
Malwa and Bombay-Baroda Railway. 
There were still years of such work 
before him. Its iron fingers held him; 
he liked it; but—every human being 
knows how it was—love of work and 
sheer devotion to it cannot do every- 
thing. A frightful loneliness seized 
him at times; it was always worse dur- 
ing vacations; he dreaded them. Whe- 
ther he found himself under the peo- 
pled dome of Vimala’s temple, or con- 
fronting the spacious wonder of the 
Taj Mahal, always it came back, that 
keen sense of isolation and loneliness. 
He felt sometimes as if—well, he had 
come to look upon his loneliness with 
a degree of fear. 

He felt the subtle intimations of this 
fear to-day as he stood under the 
dreamy, cloud-cloaked sky of Delhi, 
watching the motley world coiling 
through the long streets. In Delhi, 


as in all great cities, one sees the 
world in epitome, a microcosm, re- 
sounding with all the tongues of Babel 
and mirroring the faces of Barbarian, 
Scythian, bond and free. It was aw- 
ful to think that since the days of Shah 
Jahan, and before, this tireless multi- 
tude had been moving through these 
same streets. There was the blue 
lungi of the rich, the student’s tarbush, 
the old auga of the conservative Del- 
hians, and the more up to date adikan 
—dress, faces and tongues of native 
and stranger in endless variety. Den- 
nis S. Donnell leaned comfortably 
against the door post of the shop and 
watched the human caravan. 

Suddenly his eye fell on a band of 
vagrant gypsies on the opposite side 
of the street. It was a welcome sight. 
He smiled to think of the wonder and 
admiration he had lavished upon these 
strange people as a boy. He recalled 
with interest the curiosity and conster- 
nation with which he used to regard 
the tribe that camped annually on the 
road by his grandfather’s estate, and 
not far enough from the big house to 
render its occupants wholly at ease 
as to their barnyard possessions. He 
recalled the day when he rashly ven- 
tured to the tent, and a woman, more 
powerful looking than the rest, with 
gauds and trinkets about her arms and 
hair, pressed open his reluctant palm 
and told him he would grow to be a 
tall man and travel in strange coun- 
tries. 

He stood watching the tribe on the 
opposite side of the street. Their 
faces seemed like the faces of friend- 
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ship here in this far away country. A 
strange fancy seized him. A tall wo- 
man, the oldest and most powerful 
looking of them all, was standing in 
front of the booth. He rushed over 
to where she stood and extended his 
palm; she took it with an astute and 
furtive glance into his face. 

“You are homesick,” she said in his 
native tongue. 

Donnell was surprised and pleased 
at the familiar sound of the words. 

She paused, studying his face more 
than his palm, it seemed to him. 

“Go on,” he said. 

“You came from far away States. 
When the spring comes, it is very 
pleasant in the most high State; the 
grass is green; and you sometimes 
wish you were back——” 

Donnell started. 

“Near Poltoon the muscadines and 
wild grapes grow thick and purple in 
autumn, and you are hungry for them 
and for climbing the trees where the 
yellow vines are matted a 

She broke off sharply at the keen, 
searching look which he gave her. 
Then, abruptly raising her arm, she ex- 
tended a long, shriveled finger in the 
direction of the shop across the street. 

“Bring me the box in the window,” 
she said peremptorily, “and I will read 
your to-morrow.” 

“The sandalwood box?” 

“The good box with the proud birds 
—yes. To-morrow we go back to the 
States and sell them to fine ladies,” 
she said, pointing to the goodly collec- 
tion of Hindoo curiosities inside the 
booth. “The ladies are very glad to 
buy. I put a future inside. Bring me 
the box; a lovely lady will buy it for 
much money, and I will tell you the 
things I see!” 

There was a shrewd, businesslike 
air about this queer old woman; but 
there was something other also. Den- 
nis S. Donnell looked at her a moment 
and wondered whether the tribe had 
not made the stolen daughter of a 
fairer and finer race its queen and 
principal stay. 

“Bring me the box,” she said, with a 
firm blink of her sharp old eyes. 
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“That box!” he said, breaking into 
an amused laugh. “Woman, that box 
would cost me fifty rupees!” 

“Bring it!’”’ she said. 

“My name is Tattoo Mara,” the old 
woman continued loftily. “I can work 
wonders; there is no one born of the 
tribe to follow me. I am old; I have 
always kept my promises.! Bring me 
the box; a fair woman across the sea 
shall buy it, and be a wife to you.” 

“There, Tattoo Mara,” he said, toss- 
ing a rupee into the lean and ancient 
palm, “tell me my fortune, and let me 
be off. Come, what is it you see in 
my hand?” 

Tattoo Mara lifted the coin proudly 
and dropped it deftly into his side 
pocket. 

“Good-day, blind Sahib,” she said, 
and was entering the booth with never 
a backward glance. 

Donnell called to her. 

“Sahib,” she said with dignity and 
grandeur befitting a princess, “there is 
only one condition on which I will tell 
your future; it is the box.” 

Donnell hesitated a minute, smiling 
indulgently to himself as men do in a 
holiday mood. Then he turned blithely 
and, crossing the street, entered the 
shop where the wonderful box was dis- 
played. 

“A hundred rupees,” the keeper, 
looking more like a confirmed taxider- 
mist than anything else in the world, 
replied. Donnell gasped, but the holi- 
day mood was on, and the rupees rang 
sportively in the crusty old hand of the 
shopkeeper; and Dennis S. Donnell 
recrossed the street bearing triumph- 
antly the price of his future. 

Tattoo Mara looked gloatingly at 
the precious box, and the strong odor 
of sandalwood crept up into her dis- 
tended old nostrils, and she smiled. 

“Allah, but it is great!” she cried, 
touching it reverently with her long, 
brown hands. 

And, indeed, the box was worthy 
the admiration of a connoisseur. It 
was of finest sandalwood, and no in- 
strument save the carver’s point had 
ever touched it. In the center of the 
lid a brace of peacocks was carved. 
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The intricacy and minutiae of detail 
displayed in depicting the birds was 
astonishing to an occidental eye. The 
riotous luxury of the distended plumes, 
too delicate for the naked eye to ap- 
preciate, was a miracle of workman- 
ship. On the lid around this central 
design, was a border of precious mar- 
quetry, of red and purple porphyry, 
and beyond this a margin of carved 
wood in profligate trellises and sing- 
ing birds. The sides of the box re- 
sembled the lid in outline. A carved 
representation of the four seasons ran 
riot in the central panels. The skilled 
and loving fingers of the magician art- 
ist had touched it, and lo! it blossomed 
like Aaron’s rod. 

Donnell was rapt in contemplation 
of the luxurious beauty of the box 
when Tattco Mara spoke: 

“Come, I will read you,” she cried, a 
high note of inspiration in her voice. 

Donnell held out his hand with a 
faint smile of interest. She was look- 
ing steadfastly into his face; he 
raised his eyes, and a fleeting glimpse 
of something like maternal tenderness 
surprised him. Abruptly the voice of 
the old woman rose in rhythmic deliv- 
ery, and her features assumed almost a 
prophetic aspect as she swept on 
through the narrative of length of days 
and prosperity in store for him... . 
And there would be no more days of 
desert loneliness, for a rose would 
blossom, a white rose in a fair gar- 
den across the sea; and he would pluck 
it and bear it away in his bosom, and 
never sigh again at sunset time, look- 
ing westward, any more.... 

“Tattoo Mara,” said Dennis S. 
Donnell, as one in a dream, “let me put 
this future you would sell into the 
box.” 

“Hunter of birds’ nests, put it in,” 
the old woman said, solemnly. 

Then he sat on a low stool and wrote 
on a piece of paper and folded it and 
turned the golden key in the box and 
handed it to the woman. 

“Do not forget to give her the key, 
the woman who buys,” he said, with 
a smile, as he turned to go. 

The strange eyes of the old woman 
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‘held him as he turned to go, and again 


he recognized a sort of kindness, a ma- 
ternal light in the parting look bent 
upon him. 

“Tattoo Mara,” she said, and the 
name sounded for the moment like 
something he had heard long ago, 
“Tattoo Mara never forgets her prom- 
ises,” and she vanished inside the 
booth. 

Then Dennis S. Donnell walked 
down by the River Jumna, and thought 
what a fool he had been. 

But it was true, nevertheless, that, 
his vacation ended, he went back to 
his work with the growing fears of 
his loneliness conquered. The scrap 
of paper in the sandalwood box had 
somehow defeated them. 

And then, at last, it was autumn, 
again, on the hills about Poltoon. The 
muscadines and wild grapes were ripe, 
and the woods were yellow. In the 
old farmhouse, that had sheltered five 
generations of master ship-builders, 
the lights burned high and young 
voices echoed blithely The old man, 
who still ably sustained the traditions 
of honor ‘and hospitality in the house, 
set in the great chair of his fathers, 
and smiled with patriarchal benignity 
on the young faces about him. The 
smile was a decree of happiness for 
all; for this was the last night which 
Dennis, who stood in a son’s place to 
him—the only son of an only brother 
—would spend with the friends of his 
boyhood; and the old man would see 
them all happy. 

But the boy was not altogether 
happy, because pretty Mary Rolfe, 
who had come from a distant Western 
State three years before to live with 
her aunt and uncle-in-law, had won 
his heart that first day of his arrival 
the preceding spring; and from that 
hour had held it to the exclusion of all 
the tempting belles of the neighbor- 
hood. It was quite plain to himself 
and others that he felt the presence of 
Mary Rolfe above them all. Unluck- 
ily, so did Mark Delauny also. Don- 
nell was going back to the desert. 

The evening wore on, and the guests 
were gone at last. Then Dennis S. 
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Donnell rested one heavy arm on the 
ponderous mantel and _ looked 
thoughtfully into the face of Mary 
Rolfe, who stood before him. 

“I am going back to the desert of 
Thar,” he said solemnly. 

There was an uncertain pause. 

“May I tell you a little story?’ he re- 
sumed steadily, “before I go.” 

“Men who live and work alone for 
a long time in the world of Oriental 
mysticism grow credulous, I suppose. 
I did. The years are very long there, 
and I was lonely. It was almost a 
year ago to-day on the Chandui Chauk 
and a facetious holiday mood was up- 
on me. There was a wonderful box 
in a shop window, and an old gipsy 
woman would read my fortune for 
nothing else. I bought it for her. She 
said a woman across the sea, a white 
woman, would buy it, and be my wife. 
I humored the fancy, and put a mes- 
sage in it for the woman. It is a thing 
to laugh at now, perhaps; but it be- 
came more than a fancy to me; it was 
a dream, a hope. I came to believe 
in the mission and destiny of the mes- 
sage in the box; and it saved me from 
—well, loneliness. 

“At last I came to find the woman. 
It is a foolish tale, I know; and yet 
I think I never can forget the grow- 
ing faith that came to me through the 
long months, that I should find her. 
But I have found instead—you, Mary 
Rolfe, and you are better than my 
dreams. I go back to the Desert of 
Thar in two days; it is very lonely 
there. Will you go with me?” 

He looked up, and in the same mo- 
ment she was gone. 

His eyes rested wistfully upon the 
floor for a moment, then he glanced 
thoughtfully up to the face of his old 
grandfather above the mantel. When 
he turned again she was in the doorway 
holding a marvelous sandalwood box 
wrought with festive birds and the 
four seasons. 

For a moment he stared hard in 
amazement. Then the girl laughed 
a little laugh that brought him to his 
senses. 

“Where did you get it?” he asked. 
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“Tattoo Mara brought it to me from 
Delhi. Uncle Ned says the gipsies 
have camped on the other side of the 
road for many years. I have been out 
to see them every year since I came. 
The second year their little boy died, 
the young chief, they called him. I 
carried him milk when he was sick, 
and went to see him buried. The old 
woman became a sort of friend, you 
see. She told me wonderful tales of 
a strong man over the sea. Then I 
read your message in the box. That 
very night Mark Delauney asked me 
to marry him. I think I had meant to 
accept him until that day. 

She paused. Dennis S. Donnell 
turned the little gold key in the box 
as she held it, and lifting the lid took 
out a paper and read with deeper 
seriousness than he had written: 


“Little white woman across the sea, 
Will you wait for me, will you wait for 
me? 


“My hands are brown and my heart is 
tired 

With weight of the Desert of Thar; 

I’ve toiled in the East, I’ve toiled in the 
West, 


I’ve wandered a-near and afar. 


“T am sick for a face of my people 
again, 

A face with an open look; 

For the orhna, the veil, of the women 
of Thar, 

Ts dull as a heathen book. 


“At night on the Orient silence far, 
The broad-starred welkin burns, 
And I dream in my restless bungalow 
Till the smell of the East returns. 


“The brown land reeks in its heavy 
sloth, 

And the cities leer in their ease, 

And the fear and pain of my loneli- 
ness, 

Is hard as a slow disease. 


“O little white woman across the sea, 
Will you wait for me, will you wait 
for me?” 





JOHN MUIR 


There was a moment’s silence. Her 
eyes dropped to the brace of royal 
birds on the box, and the warm color 
swept her face. 

“T have waited,” she said. 

Then Dennis S. Donnell set the box 
on the high-backed cabinet, and what 
took place is simply out of the ques- 
tion to try to relate here. 
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been made to blossom as the rose for 
one man who had found it a wilder- 
ness before. And they say that the 
cosiest house in India has in its great 
hall a majestic table, in the center of 
which, on a background of cloth-of- 
gold, rests a marvelous sandalwood 
box inlaid with red and purple por- 
phyry and divinely carved on the top 





Anyway, the Desert of Thar has _ and sides. 





JOHN MUIR 


(1838-1914) 


Tenting, journeying by God’s clock, 
Along the lofty ways; 

Reading the cypher of the rock— 
The field book of the days; 


John Muir resolved what empery 
Shall perish, what shall stand— 
Himself risen to such sovereignty, 

The wild things licked his hand. 


Young yet at his three-score and ten, 
Love’s wonder-world he trod, 
Glad, far ‘aloof from sated men 
As stars are from the sod. 


The trailing mist, the waving boughs, 
Beckoned to fresh surprise, 
Sweet as the flowers have when they 
rouse, 
Morning in their eyes. 


Patience employed with saving power, 
Courage with sturdy art, 

Vision foreshadowing the fateful hour, 
Love arming for it his heart. 


Skyward he climbed, nor dreamed how 
high 
Over the peaks he rose, 
Into the white toward which they try, 
The purged, eternal snows. 


Rich in the trust, the mother lore, 
But Youth, long-lived, may learn, 
If much he stored, he gave back more: 

It overflows his urn. 


JOHN VANCE CHENEY. 








A Deal in Cotton Land 


By the Rev. 


DO NOT know what made me do 

| this, even to the writing of it after 

all was over. It is really no part 

of a preacher’s normal experience. 

But we were flat broke. Just to be 

broke might be considered normal. 

With us it was not average. It was the 

end. The whole situation seemed just 

plain hopeless from the point of view 
of dollars and cents. 

We had begun wrong. We had 
dribbled away our other income, ex- 
pecting that before we reached the end 
of it the parish would be built up 
strong enough to do better by us. It 
was growing splendidly. The city life 
was becoming far superior as an aid 
to ambition than those previous eight 
long years hid amongst the people of 
the far-off mountain congregation. 
But the money was not going to hold 
out till we had made good. That was 
plain now. Therein lay our tragedy. 

Whether it was pique or desperation 
after the city bank found that it could 
not loan us a small $250 on my minis- 
terial face, that the village bank would 
have done without question, I do not 
now consider. It may have been only 
simple providence that led my eye to 
the short double header at the top of 
the last column on the stock market 
page of the Evening Post. It sounds 
now, however, more like a_ special 
variety since this is an unusual page 
for the ruminations of a man of the 
cloth. 

But read it for yourself. Here it is: 


“California to Have Cotton Industry. 


It is announced to-day that John 
Cody, the Chicago wheat king, in con- 
cert with several Eastern capitalists, 
has secured an option on 200,000 acres 
of land adjoining his 32,000 acre ranch 


Gabriel Biel 


in Imperial Valley, for the purpose of 
raising Egyptian cotton. 

It is expected that this new impetus 
may eventually make California one 
of the great cotton producers of the 
world. Plants to gin the cotton and 
factories for the manufacture of the 
cloth, it is said, will be erected within 
easy shipping distance, which will, of 
course, add greatly to the State’s com- 
merce. 

If the present plans are carried out, 
the Cody property should be one of 
the largest cotton holdings in the 
world.” 

Perhaps nothing subtle would ever 
occur to your pure mind after reading 
this alluring industrial skit. But as 
I turned the page, it struck me that 
this had all the perfect ear-marks of 
a press agent, and such a one as some 
J. Rufus Wallingford might employ or 
take advantage of to exploit the tradi- 
tionally gullible public. So when my 
friend, Stanley Compton, dropped in 
at the study that evening for a bit of a 
chat (we had been college chums in 
early days, and it was largely through 
his influence that I became his pastor) 
an inspiration came to me that did not 
cease till it had become a shivering- 
perspiration. 

You see, Compton got rich in the 
quake era, and then blew up in the 
southern Nevada furore that followed. 
After that he took to promoting and 
did fairly well at it. One day he stood 
to make a pile. The next week it was 
a question whether he could stand off 
his ordinary creditors till he had 
weathered the necessity of compromis- 
ing on a commission rather than let 
Jake Rauer, the nemesis of shaky 
debtors, know where his real assets 
were invested. 











“Alfalfa is the stuff,” Compton was 
saying as he was going out the door. 
“Alfalfa is king. I’ve got an option 
on four thousand acres of the deepest, 
most fertile soil in Imperial Valley, 
and if I only had $10,000 to swing the 
deal, I could turn it over for a hun- 
dred thousand in three months provid- 
ing the spring is not unusual.” 

Then between a sigh and a whistle 
he sauntered out into the night. 

A moment later I was at my desk, 
writing at a little thing not more than 
three lines long, but which took nearly 
a dozen tries before it became an ad- 
vertisement copy directed to the Post, 
to be inserted on the stock market 
page, upper right hand corner pre- 
ferred. Enclosed with it I put a dol- 
lar bill, a souvenir from other days 
when we lived in the paper currency 
country. It was for as many insertions 
at the rate would allow. I reached the 
mail-box just as the carrier on the 
graveyard shift was making his mid- 
night collection. Then I went home 
and to bed, with the queer feeling of 
having committed something between 
a joke and a crime. 

The “ad.” came out the next even- 
ing as follows: 

“Safe Investment—The Imperial 
Valley Egyptian Cotton Co., Ltd. Open 
only to California investors. R’m 723 
Onderdonk Bldg.” 

Well, I must say that it does not 
appear so very criminal now that I 
look over my ghoulish work with more 
deliberation. If it was a la Walling- 
ford, nevertheless I could truly say 
that the money would be in safe 
hands. On the whole, I calmed a 
nameless intermittent qualm with the 
assurance that it was only the work 
of a whim. 

If there should be any inquiries 
made at Compton’s office, which was 
the “723” of the ad., there would be 
sufficient time afterward to make ex- 
r'anations. 

Compton had gone south on his pro- 
motion schemes. Near noon of that 
day I found that he had not returned 
the membership list of the new men’s 
club of the church, to whom a letter 
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must be sent out at once on important 
business. 

So I ’phoned his office. 

“Hello! Is that you, Bryson? Yes, 
oh, yes, this is Biel. I want a list of 
names that ought to be right on top of 
Mr. Compton’s desk. Yes, a church 
memo. What? Imperial—Company, 
did you say? Say, Bry., you hold all 
of them. They are for me. I'll be 
down right away.” 

And would you believe it? There 
were fourteen of them that had arrived 
by the first two mails, and they con- 
tained $216.45 to be invested in the 
Imperial Valley Egyptian Cotton Co., 
Ltd. The next day’s mail brought 
$986.50. On the seventh day I had 
heard from 219 persons, and checks 
and money orders were in my hand 
for $9,783.31. I cannot tell you where 
the one cent came from, but I can both 
swear and affirm, either way first, that 
I was nearly dead with fright. 

It was very evident that continuous 
Southern California “brag” about 
deepest soil and most salubrious cli- 
mate in the world, and all the Garden 
of Eden fairy tale that goes along 
with a considerable amount of basic 
truth, really had a money value. It 
was also evident that I was an exceed- 
ingly clumsy fish out of water trying 
to mix the ministry in business. 

Helpless? Why, I sat there in 
Compton’s inner office with my eyes 
glued to the door in fear some one of 
those confiding investors might just 
happen to drop in to examine “the 
works.” At night I dreamed of postal 
inspectors and policemen. Holding all 
that representation of money so got on 
my nerve that I never once stopped to 
consider what I might do for anybody’s 
advantage with my windfall. 

Just as I had about decided for the 
fortieth time to send it all back to the 
various depositors, and then once more 
had redetermined that I would at least 
have the pleasure of putting it in the 
bank over night, and give my fear- 
some banker a shock for his timiditv 
over lending me that $250 on my good 
looks, the week before, in came Stan- 
ley Compton, back from Imperial Val- 
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ley, and its quest, fagged, dejected 
and ready to take out his defeat and 
chagrin on the first confidant he might 
meet. So I became for him a minis- 
terial punching abg. 

“Tt’s all up!” he finally finished. “I 
cannot raise it. I’m letting go one of 
the best propositions in my life. See 
that option? It’s cast iron. And Jack 
Cody, on the quiet, wants the land so 
badly for some big Egyptian cotton 
raising scheme that he will gladlv 
come through any time with a hundred 
thousand for it. But I cannot make a 
stir.” 

Then I came to life. 

“Stanley,” I said, “the Imperial Val- 
ley Egyptian Cotton Co., Ltd., will ad- 
vance you *he $10,000, if you can turn 
this over in a week and will give them 
a half of your net for their interest.” 

“What are you talking about?” 
Compton sharply inquired by way of 
reply. ‘That is the Cody crowd itself, 
isn’t it? I was told in the South that 
they already had opened offices up 
here.” 

“Well, now, the Imperial Valley 
Egyptian Cotton Co., Ltd., isn’t Cody 
at all,” I replied, full of fire in the mat- 
ter. “The company is right here un- 
der my hat. If you will be quick I 
will do business with you.” 

“But first of all, Bryson,” I contin- 
ued, directing my words to the won- 
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dering clerk, “get the landlord’s let- 
terer to come up here at once and put 
on this door the company’s name. Then 
tell all who inquire that the president 
will be back for important business 
with the investors just as soon as he 
can conclude a hurried trip to the val- 
ley. 

“Now, Compton, come with me to 
the bank while I make a little deposit 
of some ten thousand dollars. Your 
fortune is already made as far as I 
can see. 

“You have not only got a pile out of 
the deal for yourself, but you have 
a clientele that will stay by you for- 
ever when I cut this melon for them 
on the first, and give them, within 


‘ten days of investment, five dollars for 


every one which they put so blindly in- 
to the concern.” 

“But how about you?” Stanley 
laughingly replied when I had dis- 
closed to him all the details of the en- 
terprise. “Where do you get off in this 
matter?” 

“Oh, that’s so,” I meditatively an- 
swered, awakened from my subcon- 
scious relaxation, being just the minis- 
ter again, and no longer exposed to 
the risky Wallingford role. 

“Well, I'll tell you,” I concluded. 
“Maybe now the bank will take a 
chance on loaning me the $250 on my 
face.” 
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Yester the day of it, 

This was the way of it: 
Molly and me 

Met where we couldn’t pass— 

Heigh-ho! alack! alas! 
’Cushla macree! 


Met hands and hearts and lips, 
Where virgin honey sips 

Daylong the bee; 
Where, tho’ the world stretches wide, 
Open on every side, 

Pass could not we, 

Molly and me, 

’Cushla macree. 


Harry CowELt. 
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County, that wild, picturesque, al- 

most roadless country in the North, 

that Madam was handsome and 
gay, and a good comrade. That she 
was given to garishness in dress and 
had a loud, hearty voice that would 
have been unseemly in polished society 
was of no importance in the early fif- 
ties, when Madam was having “her 
day.” What was more to the point 
with the miners was her unfailing gen- 
erosity and kindness. Men speak of 
her even to this day with an accent of 
respect. 

Madam certainly understood men 
and fairly earned her popularity. She 
made pies for them when they were 
homesick; nursed them when they 
were bruised and broken, and helped 
make their coffins when that was all 
they needed. And being young and 
gay, and unfettered by conventions, 
she shared in their drunken revels. 
That was when the Bar was a bustling 
mining community and hundreds of 
pioneers washed and rocked for gold. 

Being a lone woman among many 
men she was weaker and stronger than 
other women of her class, and in pro- 
portion paid penalty for her shortcom- 
ings like a man, and took her praise 
and adulation like a very feminine wo- 
man. 


| T IS a matter of tradition in Trinity 


There are some facts in this story, 
if we are to believe the testimony of 
the oldest inhabitant. And some fic- 
tion. I, also, refer you to the oldest 
inhabitant. When Scotty of Hoopa 
gravely assures me that he helped 
bury “tha puir woman and her saix 
children side by side with her puir 
dead husband,” and on the other hand 
“Chicken Masten” asserts with heat 
that “the Madam never had chick nor 
child—never had a husband—only a 
dawg”—I am constrained to admit 
that history of the early fifties in 
Trinity County is a composite. 

It is not necessary to dip into 
Madam’s story prior to her advent on 
the Trinity. Her past as it was told 
to me may be pure fiction. Facts be- 


‘gin to illuminate the trail when Juan 
Zapisto bore down on the community 


with his burro and his Mexican hair- 
less dog. 

Madam had just stepped out of the 
house to gather the late Castillian 
roses that she had coaxed through a 
hot summer when Juan and his dog 
came round the corner. Chihuahua 
flew at the woman’s skirts, capering 
like a mad thing. Instantly she swung 
him up in her arms, taking the frantic 
kisses as a matter of course. 

“Where did you get him? Such a 
darling! See how he loves me al- 
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ready—the poor, shivery, little beast!” 

Don Juan (the miners had promptly 
tacken on the title) made her a grave, 
respectful salutation with his big som- 
brero. His well bred air distinguished 
him as a gentleman—a romantic, ne’er- 
do-well sort of gentleman who would 
not be overfond of work, but would 
glory in an adventure that would wear 
him to the bone. 

Madam instinctively paid tribute. 
She smoothed some stray locks that 
hung around her ears, and under cover 
of the little dog, pulled the neck of 
her waist together. 

“T am pleased that you like my lit- 
tle dog,” said Zapisto. “I brought 
him all the way from San Diego with 
me. He is a devoted little creature.” 

“That is often the way,” sighed 
Madam. “These little dogs will do so 
much for us, and I'll venture that the 
miners give him many a sly kick just 
because he is so little and helpless. 
“Come into the house, won’t you,” she 
added. “I want to give him a bit of 
venison.” 

Anything small and helpless ap- 
pealed to Madam’s maternal instinct, 
and it amused the men to see _ her 
motherly solicitude while the little dog 
ate. Don Juan stood near, politely 
smiling and listening with evident 
pleasure to the feminine chatter. A 
few hours later he strolled away with 
some provisions under his arm. 
Madam followed him to the door. She 
was subdued in manner to suit the 
manner of the man—trust Madam for 
that. After he was gone, she stood 
there a long time, but her eyes fol- 
lowed him until he disappeared in the 
dense woods beyond the clearing. 

She was observed, of course. A 
dozen men were lounging inside the 
big room, which was saloon, living- 
room, store and postoffice. Above was 
an attic where the men slept, and at 
one side was a lean-to kitchen with 
a curtained-off recess for Madam. 
She must have endured many hard- 
ships in that kitchen and seen some 
sights that would have frozen the 
blood of a less virile woman, but, his- 
tory mellowed by age, kindly softens 
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these facts in Madam’s life. 

After a few weeks Don Juan was 
coming daily to the log house, osten- 
sibly to get provisions, and Madam no 
longer was careless about her dress. 
She spent hours in patching her worn 
clothing, and in arranging her hair in 
a fashionable waterfall. Their friend- 
ship ripened like the late peaches— 
all in a day, and its possibilities was 
the principal theme of conversation in 
the camp. 

Late in the summer, however, more 
serious business was afoot than watch- 
ing a rival. The long-suffering In- 
dians had risen against the whites. 
Far-seeing men had expected this 
reckoning day. And it came as they 
prophesied, with burning and killing. 
The word of it traveled hot-footed 
down the trail. 

Before the whites had time to see 
their danger they were cut off from the 
coast. Fort Humboldt was garrisoned 
with soldiers, but between the bar on 
the Trinity and the fort spread a chain 
of high mountains which made an ef- 
fectual barrier against a rapid retreat. 
The trail to the southeast was alive 
with hostile Indians, and the only 
other outlet was by the way of New 
River. Some of the miners had al- 
ready started in that direction. Most 
of the men as they passed the log 
house stopped and tried to persuade 
Madam to go with them. They had a 
genuine friendship for this comrade, 
and wanted to help her, but Madam 
lingered. She pretended not to believe 
the reports. 

One morning during the excitement 
Den juan came to the house with his 
little dog. 

“I want to leave Chihuahua here 
with you,” he said. “Some of us are 
going across the Trinity on a scouting 
trip. It’s a great chance to see what 
is going on over there. I'll be back 
to-night for Chihuahua. Adios, amiga 
mia.” 

Madam followed him outside 
house. 

“Juan,” she whispered, “don’t go— 
for my sake, don’t go. Come with me 
by the way of New River. The In- 


the 
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dians are friendly that way. I am 
afraid something will happen to you 
over there.” 

“There is no danger. Nothing could 
happen to me,” protested Juan. “Keep 
out of danger yourself, querida amiga 
mia.” 

Suddenly Madam stretched out her 
arms to the man. Her coarse, hand- 
some face was convulsed and white. 

“But Juan,” she pleaded, “I can’t 
let you go. I love you—better than 
my life. I want you to come with me 
and have a respectable home some- 
where. I am dead tired of this.” 

The Spaniard took her trembling 
hands and pressed them to his heart. 

“Madam, you do me great honor.” 
He addressed her with all the respect 
that he would have used to a queen. 
“To be loved by you is supreme hap- 
piness. I love you, querida. You are 
the flower of my heart. But ” he 
drew himself up proudly, ‘“‘ten years 
ago I was married to the Senorita 
Carmen Vallejo of San Francisco.” 

For an unforgettable moment they 
gazed in one another’s eyes. Juan 
made a movement as if to take her in 
his arms, but Madam covered her face 
with her hands, and half blindly made 
her way into the lean-to. 

Later in the day some men rushed 
in with the news that the Indians had 
burned the ranch a few miles up the 
river, and had made threats to burn 
the house at the Bar and murder every 
white man in the community. 

It was strange to see the matter of 
fact way in which Madam received 
the news. She stood calmly by while 
the men got together the packs which 
they intended to carry on their backs. 
They one and all took it for granted 
that she would go with them. But 
when they were ready to leave she in- 
sisted that there was no danger, and 
that she would wait until evening. 

The men were exasperated at what 
they called “damned contrariness.” 
Two of them half-dragged her out of 
the house and tried to force her up 
the trail. She was struggling furi- 
ously to get away when a man came 
running after them. 
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“Zapisto was killed just now across 
the river,” he panted. “The devils 
will catch us if we don’t hurry. For 
God’s sake, woman, come along! Don’t 
hold us back!” 

Madam’s taut muscles suddenly re- 
laxed. For a moment they thought 
she would faint, but it was only a pass- 
ing weakness. She pulled herself to- 
gether, and meekly fell into the step of 
the man who clutched her arm. Her 
bent shoulders and drooping head 
conveyed a poignant sense of woe to 
the soft-hearted miners. When her 
feet now and then slipped on the sharp 
rocks in the trail they reached invol- 
untary aid, and talked of her in 
hushed whispers among themselves. 

As evening came on they made camp 
in a deserted shack. The owner was 
ahead on the trail. Madam refused to 
eat the food they offered her, and sat 
apart, white and silent, while the men 
made their plans for the night. One 
of them tossed her a blanket and went 
to bed in the corner with his arms for 
a pillow. A night guard was dis- 
pensed with, and most of the men 
made their beds on the ground outside 
the shack. 

Madam crept under the blanket and 
made a feint of sleeping. After a 
while, convinced that none of the men 
were awake, she stole out of the cabin 
and ran down the trail that led to the 
Bar. She never looked back to see if 
she were followed. Her knowledge 
of men was sure. She reasoned that 
when they found that she had really 
slipped away that they would curse 
a little and give it up as a thankless 
job. 

The bar was ten miles away. It 
was too dark to see the trail, but the 
going was easily down hill, and 
Madam swung along at a running gait. 
At a little past midnight she came to 
the foot of the trail. The log house 
was dark, and apparently deserted, 
but a small piercing. sound answered 
her straining ears. Madam fully real- 
ized her danger as she paused for a 
moment at the edge of the clearing to 
satisfy herself that no other sounds 
were coming from the house. She 
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knew it was possible that some of the 
Indians had broken into the big room 
and gotten the liquors under the saloon 
bar, but in that event they would be 
on the floor in a drunken stupor. The 
greatest danger lurked in the shadow 
of the dence woods. There was no 
time to hesitate. Gathering up her 
full skirts, Madam ran swiftly to the 
kitchen door, and pushing it open 
noiselessly, caught the little hairless 
dog in her arms. 

Several times on the trail she had 
spoken to the men about the dog. They 
had laughed at her in derision. The 
Indians would burn the house and the 
dog in it, they comforted her. The 
beast would never have a chance to 
starve to death. Madam was not an 
imaginative person, but the vision of 
Chihuahua gnawing out his vitals was 
unbearable. 

Ominous sounds coming across the 
clearing roused Madam to immediate 
action. It was a case now of running 
for her life. Snatching a blanket from 
the bed, she wrapped the dog in it, and 
slipped out of the house and into the 
nearest brush thicket. For a moment 
she stood quivering with fear. She 
knew that the quick ear of the Indians 
would catch the smallest sound of 
snapping twigs, and that they would 
follow that sound with unerring in- 
stinct. 

She began making her way through 
the brush, cautiously, with the idea of 
reaching the spring at the foot of the 
hill. When at last she felt the moist 
earth give under her feet, she dropped 
into the tangle of ferns and under- 
growth and tore it away with her free 
hand till she touched water. Then, 
plunging her face into it again and 
again, something of its coolness en- 
tered her fevered blood. 

She had not taken thought of food or 
drink since she had heard of Juan’s 
death. The terrible void in her did 
not clamor for food or drink. Holding 
Chihuahua close she broke into dry, 
noiseless sobs. How near and sweet 
and brief happiness had been! Why 
should she fear death? Had she not 
reached the zenith of her life when she 
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loved a man for himself? 

But after all, self-preservation is an 
animal instinct, and though Madam 
reasoned, she did not reassure hersclf. 
The first yell of the Indians sent a 
thrill of sickening fear over her. Very 
soon flecks of blood red light came 
dancing into her retreat, and the sound 
of crackling flames made the dog 
squirm on her arm. She hushed him, 
and wrapped him closer in the blan- 
ket. His warm little body gave a 
sense of comfort to her quivering 
nerves. In the hours of waiting for 
the Indians to finish their work of re- 
venge she fell into a stupor, which was 
broken by the crash of timber and 
shouts of drunken revelry. 

Madam believed that they would 
soon leave the smouldering ruins and 
start in pursuit of the miners. It 
seemed to her wholly improbable that 
they would pass the spring, hidden as 
it was in the undergrowth, but she was 
also aware that Indians act on in- 
stincts peculiar to themselves. She 
did not comfort herself with any sense 
of false security. Her ears were 
strained for every tell tale sound, and 
when she heard voices coming in her 
direction she huddled closer to the 
ground in breathless fear. In those 
tense moments when the Indians were 
passing, the strong passion-scarred wo- 
man sounded the depths of her sordid 
life. Incidents that had long since 
passed out of memory, suddenly stood 
out before her. Two men that had 
fought bare-handed to their death for 
her, she had cared for neither of 
them—had cast off their memory as 
easily as a falling leaf. Now she shud- 
dered, and long-delayed shame and re- 
gret welled up from the depths of her 
and made her rock to and fro in mis- 
erable penitence. 

The guttural voices trailed into the 
distance, and melted into the roar of 
the river. The stillness was ominous, 
and Madam was painfully alert again. 
Half-formed questions raced through 
her mind. Why had the Indians come 
that way? What were they looking 
for? Where had they gone? 

Madam drew a painful breath and 
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cautiously straightened out her 
cramped arms and legs. Every muscle 
ached. And little Chihuahua—she 
had held him so close—he must be 
half-smothered. She carefully un- 
wrapped the blanket and let it fall 
away from him. 

The little beast covered her hands 
with kisses as he struggled to get 
down. All at once he stiffened in her 
arms. Madam was looking into black- 
ness, but she knew the dog had seen. 
With a startled gasp she dropped back 
on the ground. But Chihuahua knew 
his duty and broke into the sharp yap 
of his kind. 

Instantly a huge body plunged into 
the thicket. With a guttural yell, the 
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grapevines were torn apart and the 

dull light from the smouldering ruins 

fell on Madame and the barking dog. 
* * * 


A few days later some miners who 
had come out of hiding found the bod- 
ies of Madam Weaver and the little 
dog at the spring. Madam’s scalp was 
dangling at an Indian’s belt. 

* * * * 

When you motor along the new 
Trinity highway this coming year or 
the next year, they will show you the 
spring where Madam gave up her life 
for the little dog, and will tell you, per- 
haps, that my story is mostly fiction. 
I am not so sure. As Don Juan would 
have said: Quien sabe. Sabe Dios. 
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I have a garden whose unknown confines 

Lie cradled in the still vale of the night, 
Where happy skies were tinged with gold, 
And draperies of the wet mist, ghostly white, 
Enshroud the last faint vestige of the day. 


Where through the silent reaches, pale on pale, 

My soul takes flight borne on the Dream-God’s wings, 
Deep through the caverns where the hours that were 
Bloom in the darkness, and the shadow rings 

With every song my heart knew in the past. 


Ah! Love, the life we knew can never be 
Forgotten while those flowers wanly gleam 

Or while the voices surge, forever sweet, 
Through that deep-shaded garden of my dream 
Where all our treasures sanctuary find. 


R. R. GREENWOOD. 
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The Making of a Man and a Country 


By F. E. Becker 


HIS is the story of a new mining 
country and the man who rose 
with it. The possibilities of one 
in large measure made possible 
the other. Together they constitute 
a chapter in Western mining history 
which is now being written in large 
letters; an epic story of the mineral 
development of the great West of 
America, the world’s storehouse of 
precious metals. In it are interwoven 
the lives of the men who made it pos- 
sible, who stand above the common 
level as the visionaries of earlier times 
and the shrewd-minded men of wealth 
of to-day. 

In no other pursuit or industry which 
has for its purpose the increase of the 
world’s wealth, are the stirring ele- 
ments of romance and tragedy so fre- 
quently commingled with the rise of 
whole States and sections as in min- 
ing. Perhaps nowhere in the world, 
with the exception of South Africa, 
has there been more of the glamour of 
adventure and sudden riches than in 
the mineral development of the 
Rocky Mountains and Alaska, while 
the inter-mountain country and par- 
ticularly the forbiding deserts of Ne- 
vada have been swept by the maddest 
rushes of greed-crazed men. 

The “Romance of the Anaconda” is 
a tale of fabulous wealth and of strong 
men. The Dalys, the Clarks and the 
Ryans are the names written in this 
history which has yet to reach its cli- 
max, seemingly destined to find its 
greatest glory in the Andean ramparts 
of South America. 

The “Glory of the Comstock” and 
the “Gold Rush of California” held the 
stage for their allotted time, casting 


‘up from the frenzied whirl the strong 


swimmers who have been the financial 


leaders of the last half century and 
laying the foundations of the fortunes 
that made the rich West of to-day. 

“The Glitter of Cripple Creek” and 
the “Rise of the Porphyries,” as typi- 
fied by Bingham, are absorbing stories 
in themselves, bringing into the lime- 
light the Strattons, the Bradys and the 
Jacklings; making empires of states 
and furnishing labor, happiness and 
wealth ‘to countless masses. 

Tonopah and Goldfield, with which 
the name of George Wingfield will be 
forever linked, are rather in a class by 
themselves. They came out of the 
desert much as though the fabled end 
of the rainbow had been found. They 
drew men across miles of waste, they 
milled in a maelstrom of stolid en- 
deavor, which drew as if by magic the 
golden millions won in other camps, 
and even from the hard-fisted sons of 
the soil way back to the rock-bound 
coasts of Maine. It has been said at 
the time that Goldfield dragged many 
millions of dollars from contributing 
purses which were swallowed up in 
the capacious maw of speculation. The 
fact remains that the treasure ledges 
of Goldfield have made good in dou- 
ble measure, and are still pouring forth 
their golden stream, while Tonopah 
sits like a queen of the hills, dispen- 
sing her gold and silver largess into 
the hands of those who are willing to 
pay her tribute. 

Except in one or two spectacular 
rushes, modesty has usually marked 
the progress of northern Nevada. She 
saw the building of camps over night. 
She saw the swarming of the horde, 
composed in great part by the para- 
sites of society, unorganized society 
in its first analysis, brought to riotous 
seeming of prosperity by the careless 














Prospectors on their way to the mines. 


disregard of money of those who never 
earned but were always able to spend. 
They breed in the rich spots of the 
great human body; they swarm again 
wherever untoward fatness manifests 
itself. In any event, their presence 
is indissolubly mixed with the origin 
of every mining camp, great or bad, 
and will doubtless be until the end of 
time. 

Following the golden days of the 
Comstock, of Eureka, Aurora, Tusca- 
rora, there was a long hiatus. The 
sage brush wastes of Nevada and the 
purple canyons laid seemingly secure 
from the onslaughts of human endea- 
vor. The Humboldt range, with its 
great Queen of Sheba, De Soto and 
Humboldt Queen mines, had already 
laid the foundation of the Hearst for- 
tunes. 


It is merely a whimsical stretch of 
the imagination to hear those silver 
lodes of the long ago talking through 
the Hearst pages to-day. Little did 
the old-timers dream, as they prodded 
their oxen to brackish water holes 
with creaking loads of ore, that the 
stuff they carried would some day be 
shaping national destiny in screaming 
headline. Yet so surely as the wester- 
ing sun passes on to glory will the sons 
of men press forward. The day is at 
hand when these phantom peaks of 
the desert must unburden themselves 
in full measure to salve the wounds 
of Europe’s awful tragedy. This is 
the new country—it must bear the 
mistakes of the old. From the womb 
of these mountains will be born new 
strength to be used for weal or woe. 

The Humboldts are of northern Ne- 











A strip of sagebrush plain looking towards the snow-capped 
Sierra Nevada Mountains. 


vada and of Humboldt County, with 
which this story is chiefly concerned. 
They were touched lightly in the old 
days through mere love of wealth. 
The Comstock was called upon in time 
of national stress to repair the waste 
of the Civil War. Nevada, as the Bat- 
tle Born State, responded nobly. It 
seems as though she must again come 
forward to minister against the havoc 
of world hatred. She will respond 
readily, this time dipping a generous 
hand into the coffers of her northern 
provinces, where in the Humboldts 
and the mountains of the Seven 
Troughs ranges lies wealth uncounted. 
And thus we come to the new coun- 
try and the men who are making it. 
Seven Troughs was born as an af- 
termath of the Goldfield rush. It 
came as one of that epidemic of early 
1907 which approximates the appear- 


ance of Bullfrog, Searchlight, Rawhide 
and others of those lurid flushes on 
the face of the Nevada desert which 
marked the sporadic efforts of the 
boomers to continue the glory of the 
Goldfield days. At that time, every 
one lived on a self-starting basis ready 
to kick dust for new fields on any pre- 
text. The whispered word in a dance 
hall became a barking roar of motors 
at sunrise, the pearly-pink of the mal- 
apai dawn being oft obscured by the 
fog of disappearing cars, streaking 
across the desert to some new and as- 
sured El Dorado. 

Seven Troughs was farther north 
than most of them, and it had an un- 
usual name. Therefore it was most 
desirable. It came by its name hon- 
estly enough, for there were only 
seven troughs in that particular can- 
yon where the cattle came to drink. 




















Staking a horse on the plains for a breathing spell. 


Being a considerable distance away, 
it must be good, and the argonauts 
flocked there by the thousands, bring- 
ing with them the emblems of their of- 
fice, which included a pick, a compass, 
a blow-pipe, a faro table and a saloon 
license. With them came L. A. Fried- 
man, who had been flirting with the 
mining buzz-saw down around Gold- 
field and Fairview, and whose chief 
claim to distinction up to that time 
was the fact that he had been the 
youngest mayor in captivity. It oc- 
curred in Dyersville, Iowa, when he 
was about 22. He has been trying to 
live it down ever since. 

Something happened just about that 
time which made a profound effect 
upon the subsequent development of 
Humboldt County, insensibly fashion- 
ing the career of Mr. Friedman, who, 
too busy to pose as a captain of indus- 
try, has nevertheless been a controll- 
ing factor in the destinies of Seven 
Troughs and Rochester, the latter be- 
ing thus far his greatest achievement. 

The thing to which we refer was the 
failure of outside support. It hap- 


pened when Seven Troughs was at its 
high tide of imagined prosperity, and 
just between the time when the victims 
of the Goldfield “wild-catters” had 
quit investing with disgust, and before 
the Goldfield mines began to make 
good on their own account. Some will 
say that the financial panic in Wall 
street that year tightened money 
everywhere. To a large extent it did, 
but the loud wail of anguish emitted 
by the honest sons of toil from Michi- 
gan’s “coral strand” to Florida’s 
“snowy mountains,” gave the mining 
industry in the west a setback from 
which it has not completely recovered 
to this day. The terrible toll of wild- 
cat stock selling in its demoralization 
of mining development throughout the 
west during succeeding years can 
never be calculated. 

It is an outstanding feature of the 
development of Northern Nevada that 
most of the mines have paid their own 
way. They were opened by the labor 
and money of those actually concerned 
in their ownership and management. 
If their discoverers over-played their 























A prospector’s camp. 


judgment, they themselves were the 
losers. There have been no wild pro- 
motions, no “wild-catting,” no stock 
jobbing. The mines have forged 
steadily forward under the patient, 
consistent effort of the men directly 
concerned, their progress unattended 
by the clamorous publicity enjoyed by 
the more spectacular camps which 
“eagerly” allowed the great American 
public to get in on the good things, 
and which were far more concerned in 
organizing corporations with ready- 
selling stock than in showing up pay- 
ing properties. 

The fever of Goldfield was still on, 
and the generally accepted theory that 
anything that looked like a mine could 
be sold to credulous investors still ob- 
tained. 

Friedman had made a little money 
in his peregrinations in Southern Ne- 
vada, and with his ear close to the 
ground had grub-staked certain trusty 
individuals for the new Camp of 
Seven Troughs. At that time he was 
probably inoculated by the same virus 
which meant that if you struck some- 
thing that looked good, there was al- 
ways a large, confiding public to sell 
it to. We say that he may have had 


it at that time, but he got sadly over it 
later when it came to a question of 
putting up all his worldly goods to bol- 
ster a property he believed in but 
which brought him no converts. 

Those were probably the last days 
of the real stampeding regime, with 
the exception of Rochester, that have 
been experienced in the West. 

There was a peripatetic population 
in Navada at that time that has never 
been equaled since. Prospectors 
were busy in all the hills, lured on by 
the famous days of Goldfield, where 
fortunes were made and lost in a day. 
Prospecting, however, is just the first 
blush of the mining game as_ they 
knew it then. That simply gave the 
rest of the great floating folk an ex- 
cuse for being. At the first report of 
a find they could pull stakes and 
“beat it” to the new spot. 

They flocked into Seven Troughs by 
the thousands which, by fortunate co- 
incidence, brought forward from the 
grass roots some of the richest gold 
ore that has ever been found. The 
new-comers hailed the camp with de- 


light. It was a canyon in forbidding 
mountains. It carried rich gold show- 
ings. It held all the elements that 


























Bird’s-eye view of Rochester Mining Camp, Rochester, Nevada 


would mark another chance to let in 
the big outside world on a new El 
Dorado. 

At that time the town of Lovelock 
on the railroad, about thirty miles 
from Seven Troughs, was an unpre- 
tentious farming village set in the 
heart of the rich Lovelock Valley, 
which has since become famous for its 
alfalfa that fattens cattle for San 
Franciscans. By grace of good for- 
tune, Lovelock happens to sit on a po- 
tential point, the center of a great min- 
eral circle which includes the Seven 
Troughs, the Humboldts, the Trinities, 
the Muttleberrys, the Silver and the 
East ranges. In fact, Lovelock seems 
destined to become the distributing 
metropolis for a great portion of 
Northern Nevada through the gateway 
of the Black Rock desert. That is all 
virgin country. It will reckon heavily 
later on. 

The advancing stampeders descend- 
ed upon Lovelock and vitalized it. 

Lovelock, however, was only the 
first stopping place. Seven Troughs 


was the goal, Lovelock merely the 
gateway. 

Seven Troughs had its year of fever- 
ish activity. Prospectors and leasers 
broke the surface rock for three and 
four miles along the ore zone, while 
the narrow canyon rang and jingled 
to the noises of mining camp life with 
tin pianos as the prevailing note. At 
the same time many claims were 
grouped in corporations designed to 
tempt the outside public through stock 
speculations, and thus revive the 
golden harvest, in stock selling, as 
practiced in former camps. 

It was then that the reaction al- 
ready referred to came about. Fortu- 
nately, this “lamb” chasing brought 
no results in coin. So realizing that the 
camp was up against the rigid propo- 
sition of developing its own mines 
with drill and powder instead of 
paper, the boomers began to drift 
away in 1908, relegating Seven 
Troughs, supposedly, to one of the 
“has-beens” of Nevada. How greatly 
they were mistaken is shown by the 
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and Nenzel Hill, the ground occupied by the Rochester Mining Company 


—From a recent panoramic photograph. 


fact that Seven Troughs to-day pos- 
sesses one of the greatest gold mines 
ever opened in the West, while the 
deep work being done in the Coalition 
is daily furnishing increasing evidence 
that the Seven Troughs hills may even- 
tually open one of the great gold lodes 
of the world. 

Friedman came into the camp in the 
spring of 1906. Through his represen- 
tatives he had acquired some interests, 
but it was not until the Mazuma Hills, 
the Therien and the Kindergarten 
ground began to show evidences of the 
possibilities of the region that the 
Seven Troughs Coalition was formed 
at his instance, September, 1908. The 
two latter properties with some ad- 
joining ground were included in this 
combination, destined through  suc- 
ceeding years to become the leading 
property of the camp and the well- 
known Coalition of to-day. Mazuma 
Hills, just across the canyon, and con- 
ceded by geologists to be part of the 
Coalition vein system, produced a 
quarter of a million. Those miners 


who drifted in the early days of the 
camp are coming back because they 
can see that “any one should have 
known that the Seven Troughs ore- 
bodies would get better at depth.” 

The story of Coalition is a romance 
in itself. Friedman directed the at- 
tack and the mine paid until along 
about the 1100 level, when one day 
they ran out of ore. A fault had cut 
the ore. 

To match this misfortune, the sky 
lowered one hot afternoon around the 
head of Seven Troughs canyon and 
a cloudburst broke against the peaks. 

In the twinkling of an eye ten lives 
were wiped out, a great portion of the 
town of Seven Troughs, and all of Ma- 
zuma at the mouth of the canyon were 
carried away. With the flood went 
the cyanide plant of the Coalition mill, 
carrying some $80,000 in precipitates. 
Aside from the loss of life and the in- 
dividual property destruction, Seven 
Troughs Coalition was set back a 
round $100,000 in bullion and mill 
equipment, to say nothing of having 
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lost the vein. 

In that dark and forbidding situa- 
tion the courage, resourcefulness and 
ability of Northern Nevada’s new min- 
ing king made good. Others had 
placed confidence in him by investing 
money in his projects. He was deter- 
mined that they should not lose if it 
took the accumulation of years to jus- 
tify his judgment. 

Seven Troughs was prone during 
this depressing period and the suc- 
ceeding months were trying ones. The 
camp would in all probability have 
passed into peaceful oblivion but for 
the steadfast purpose of the head of 
the Coalition Company, who sacrificed 
every available resource that he had 
to prove that Coalition was really a 
mine. 

His bank in Lovelock, his extensive 
ranch property of Idaho and elsewhere 
—every collateral that he could lay his 
hands upon—furnished money in the 
search for the faulted vein. It was a 
battle practically single-handed, be- 
cause confidence in Western mining 
ventures was then at lowest ebb, and 
financiers ridiculed the optimist who 
wished to pour more money into a hole 
in the ground. 

Somehow the men were kept at 
work driving the long drifts and cross- 
cuts that mark the underground work- 
ings of the Coalition, and one day in 
the summer of 1914, after nearly two 
years of uncertain and discouraging 
exploration, the inspiriting announce- 
ment was made that Coalition had 
picked up the fault and the miners 
were again in the ore. 

The find proved to be the old vein, 
bigger and better than before. Re- 
newed faith lent new enthusiasm to 
the development, and gradually it be- 
came noised abroad that Seven 
Troughs had come back. The few 
faithful business men and residents 
who had either been compelled to 
“stick,” or who had cast their inter- 
ests with Friedman’s judgment, threw 
out old accounts and wiped the slate 
clean for the promising new era. 

A detailed description of the Coali- 
tion mine is not necessary. Suffice it 
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to say that as a producer of precious 
metals it has proved consistent. In ad- 
dition, the geological sheets of every 
month’s development point almost 
conclusively to the fact that greater 
depths of the Seven Troughs lode will 
prove it one of the bonanzas of West- 
ern history. 

Within a short time from the re- 
sumption of active production the 
mine began turning out gold bullion at 
the rate of $1,000 a day, which was 
the normal rate for over a year, last- 
ing well into the fall of 1915. Deeper 
levels revealed greater deposits of 
high grade ore, and the summer of 
1915 was enlivened by reports of 
gradually increasing output running 
up to $2,000 a day, showing a banner 
month in October with a splendid to- 
tal of nearly $70,000. In 1915 the 
mine produced $416,084.37 from 4,509 
tons of ore, being an average of about 
$93 a ton, and a record average of any 
mine in the West. Ten thousand dol- 
lar assays cause no excitement in the 
Coalition. In 1915 the company paid 
$180,378.35 in dividends, or a total of 
dividends in 13 months of $216,492.91. 

This story, however, is not to deal 
with mere statistical tables because 
there are more interesting things to 
consider, chief of which is the expert 
geological opinion concerning the fu- 
ture of the Coalition mine and the 
Seven Troughs lode. 

Men of ability and repute are draw- 
ing a close analogy between Seven 
Troughs and the Comstock lode, tak- 
ing the showings in the former, now 
open to the 1600 level. They de- 
clare that the physical conditons and 
the mineral constituents of the ore 
are almost identical, as well as the 
never-failing ratio between the gold 
and silver content. They declare that 
the showings along the 1500-foot level, 
with a gradual increase in size and 
richness of ore bodies toward the 
1600, draw a most exciting parallel 
to the conditions at Virginia City be- 
tween the 800 and the 1200-foot lev- 
els, when the great bonanzas were 
opened, electrifying the mining world, 
brought the Floods and the Fairs into 
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the limelight, and made San Francisco 
a city of many millionaires. 

In the dark days of the Coalition, 
and while the little town of Seven 
Troughs was clinging desperately to 
the canyon against the sharp winds of 
adversity, a noise began to emanate 
from another canyon across the Hum- 
boldt River, some forty miles away 
among the high peaks of the Hum- 
boldts; the first clarion call from 
Rochester came in December, 1912. 

Newspaper articles were published 
throughout Nevada, and even in New 
York, telling of a massive silver out- 
cropping along the crest of Rochester 
Hill which was so rich that miners 
could break rocks off the frowning 
ramparts and ship them away to the 
smelter, sure of a good return. It 
made good copy in the newspapers, 
and it was true in many respects. Some 
mining was actually done directly off 
of the outcropping veins, which in 
many places stuck up like the ruins of 
abandoned castles, and it is a fact that 
the first shipment from the camp was 
in the form of the “float” rock weath- 
ered by the ages from these same bat- 
tlements. 

Again there was one of those hair- 
raising stampedes, the latest of any 
consequence that Nevada has wit- 
nessed. The new camp was but 25 
miles northeast of Lovelock, which for 
a second time came in for stampede 
activity, more sedately accepted by 
reason of the dignity of new business 
blocks and buildings. Automobile 
traffic took a tremendous jump from 
a few leisurely cars to scurrying doz- 
ens, rushing out across the country 
each day in billows of dust, carrying 


limit loads of eager visitors to the new ° 


camp, which was promised as the very 
latest sensation in gigantic silver de- 
posits. It is fair to remark here that 
Rochester has never gone back on 
those early prognostications. Instead, 
she has opened up her great ore bod- 
ies to great depth, and has proven 
that gold will become a most import- 
ant element in the ore. 

Within three months, in spite of the 
winter snows, there were three thou- 
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sand people in Rochester Canyon, 
where there had been no man before. 
Tents lined the canyon for two miles, 
constituting the towns of Upper and 
Lower Rochester with one long, main 
street, alive with varied activities. 

The Rochester Mines Company leads 
off in production from the claims 
crowning the great buttresses of the 
out-cropping veins where leasers 
blasted and thundered, frequently 
loosing great boulders that bounded 
down the mountain side. 

Rochester lived through the early 
vicissitudes of litigation and incompe- 
tent “engineers.” The latter came in 
large numbers from all over the great 
United States, duly gave their opin- 
ion that the veins could not go down, 
and then went on their way. There 
are many practical miners throughout 
the West who like to have the “engi- 
neers” condemn a camp before they 
start to work. 

Harassed by the strenuous diffi- 
culty of keeping Coalition afloat, Mr. 
Friedman was unable to take a leading 
part in the early manifestations of 
the Rochester boom. Perhaps he 
waited for the camp to make good its 
earliest promises—suffice it to say that 
it was not until late in 1914 that his 
hand became evident in the shaping 
of the destinies of the camp. Since 
then his ability for business manage- 
ment and his personality have been 
the guiding spirits, pushing the com- 
pany clear of all entanglements, and 
placing it on an earning basis, while 
developing what is now classed among 
the great silver mines of Nevada. 

It is permissible for a moment to re- 
fer to figures just to show the great 
things accomplished by Rochester 
Mines in three years, the later and im- 
portant part of the regime being un- 
der the direction of Mr. Friedman. 

The property has produced consid- 
erably over one million dollars, and 
will, it is calculated, produce more 
than half a million dollars this year. 
The company has built a mill with a 
capacity of one hundred and fifty tons, 
and the mine has financed an ore- 
carrying road into Rochester Canyon. 
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Over 20,000 feet of underground work 
has been done, including the Fried- 
man Tunnel, 1,500 ft. in length, which 
taps Rochester Hill, proving the veins 
to a known depth of 1200 feet. Inci- 
dentally, a great silver and gold bear- 
ing fissure has been opened from the 
700-foot point on the dip, indicating 
that the East vein of the Rochester 
Mines Company is twenty feet wide 
from that point to the surface, carry- 
ing ore ranging from $15 to $40 a ton. 
The company has several hundred 
thousand tons of ore blocked out— 
enough to keep the mill running sev- 
eral years, even if the capacity is dou- 
bled, as now planned. Thinking men 
capable of forming just mining esti- 
mates have recently declared that the 
property opened up by the Rochester 
Mines Company already intrinsically 
warrants a doubling and even a trip- 
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ling of the capitalization of $2,250,- 
000. 

Northern Nevada, including Hum- 
boldt County, is just coming into its 
own as a remarkable mineral trea- 
sure region. With strange persis- 
tency, the story of the rise is insep- 
arably linked with the Friedman per- 
sonality, which stands for vigorous, 
open-handed aggressiveness and _ in- 
domitable courage which will not ad- 
mit defeat. Like all men of larger 
mould he has the wider vision which 
sees no goal short of making northern 
Nevada a great center of mining 
activity. His sudden rise from modest 
circumstances to the millionaire class, 
more through persistent effort than 
fortuitous circumstance, points the 
convincing and heartening moral that 
the West is still the golden land of 
opportunity. 





DARE YOU FORGET? 


Dare you forget the hours of old, 

Where Happy skies were tinged with gold, 

And all the days from morn to night 

Were fraught with ardent Love’s delight, 
For time was sweet and youth was bold? 


Whate’er the future dared withhold, 


We saw glad landscapes far outrolled, 
Agleam with visions fair and bright; 
Dare you forget? 


Whate’er mute years may yet unfold, 

The past was true when love was told: 

But if the dream should take its flight, 

And youthful transport suffer blight, 

If hope should fade and Love grow cold, 
Dare you forget? 


CLARENCE H. URNER. 











The Free Lance 


By Jessie Louise Goerner 


T SUNRISE, the inhabitants 
A of a little mountain town were 
aroused by the reports of guns 
and the explosion of powder 
in the adjoining diggin’s. The echoes 
resounded, a few dogs barked—then 
silence. The day of the County Fair 
was ushered in with proper ceremony. 
A few minutes later, familiar sounds 
issued from the houses: the opening 
and shutting of doors, and the barking 
of affectionate dogs greeting their 
masters; then the monotonous drone 
of the pump, the splash of water, and 
the echo of retreating footsteps. Thin, 
perpendicular columns of blue smoke 
foretold of early breakfasts. Later, 
the clang of heavy iron doors an- 
nounced that the stores were open for 
business; although a holiday, the store- 
keepers remained open for the extra 
trade that was sure to come with the 
visitors who gathered there every year 
for the celebration. Sounds of life 
stirred the quiet of the hotel, and 
awoke the sleepers. 

Through the open windows of a 
certain room came these words, uttered 
in a deep, gruff voice: 

“Your luck—-try it. Once a year, 
once only, comes the County Fair. Try 
your luck—prove it at the r-ring 
game!” 

“Goodness!” exclaimed drowsy 
June. “I thought you said that this 
was a quiet place! First, the noise ot 
those reports. Now, that man opposite 
spieling for his r-ring game. ‘The Fair 
comes but once a year,’ ” she mimicked 
the voice. “I wish he would keep quiet 
for a while.” 

“Listen to that!” laughed Helen. 

The same voice continued: “When 
I was a boy in Denver, Colorado”— 


but the rest of the sentence was 
drowned out by other men’s voices de- 
manding that he keep quiet, as the 
hotel guests desired to sleep. 

June Layton surprised her friend by 
springing out of bed. 

“Come, Helen, get up,” and she at- 
tempted to pull the coverings from the 
bed. 

“What’s the matter? I thought you 
wished to sleep!” 

“T did, until I recalled where I am! 
My first morning in the mountains! 
How I have longed for them: and now 
I have them, I shall not waste a mo- 
ment of my visit. For two years you 
have told me about the romance of 
this old town. Now I want to see it.” 

“Romance! A lot you will find here 
now,” Helen Garwood replied scorn- 
fully. 

“There must be some fragments left. 
Think of the men who have lived here 
since the rush of the early days— 
even you have told me tales of those 
early days. That reminds me, I want 
to see the old hall that was built in 
the fifties. Is it true that the original 
owners still live there?” 

“Yes, the Johnstons still live there. 
We’ll stop on our way back from the 
ball game.” 

They hurried dressing, for June de- 
clared that she did not want to miss 
anything. After breakfast the hotel 
porch was crowded with people from 
the surrounding towns, who arrived 
early for the celebration. Helen 
greeted some people and introduced 
June. 

They started early for the ball 
grounds, which was really no more 
than a cleared level meadow. They 
found a shady spot and sat down. 
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Around the field, under the trees, the 
available places were crowded with 
spectators. The home team stood ar- 
guing, but let out a shout of welcome 
as the opposing team arrived and dis- 
mounted from a nondescript four- 
seated carryall. After greeting their 
friends who gathered about the vehi- 
cle, they took their places in the field, 
and the game started. 

June forgot the people there and the 
companion at her side, for she was lost 
in admiration of the scene about her. 
At her feet spread a carpet of pine 
needles; below, the mahogany- 
limbed manzanitas rose in clumps, 
and beyond her the tall pines grew to- 
gether so dense that only a few truant 
sunbeams danced their way into their 
midst. 

Their delicious fragrance filled the 
air. In vain she listened to hear the 
wind sigh and perhaps moan in the 
branches. She drank in the scene be- 
fore her like one long thirsty, for the 
moments were lost in the joy of the 
realization of dreams come true. 

All too soon Helen’s voice aroused 
her, telling her it was time to start. 
They walked briskly along the path 
that led through the pines and to the 
road. Sometime later, Helen pointed 
down the road to a large wooden build- 
ing with tall cottonwood sentinels be- 
fore it. 

“There is the Johnston’s place,” she 
announced. 

“We'll stop for a few moments and 
rest. Mrs. Johnston is always pleased 
to meet newcomers. Mayhap she may 
recall a romance for you.” 

They left the road. At this point a 
rude pedestrian path began and hugged 
the fences of the scattered cottages. 
Before the “Hall,” as the Johnston’s 
place was called, a board walk ex- 
tended from the house to the cotton- 
woods, and over this a sloping roof 
gave the effect of a porch. Between 
the trees, boards had been nailed for 
seats. The doors of the living room 
opened out onto this porch, and a few 
chairs obstructed the way. 

They entered a passage that led to 
the hall. Half-way down, a few steps 
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indicated the entrance to the Johnston’s 
home, which was really the front part 
of the building. Helen found the long 
living room deserted, and returned to 
her companion, who had lingered in 
the passage. Arm in arm, they con- 
tinued to the hall. They entered and 
looked about. 

The rusticity of the Hall spoke of 
early mining days, when great pros- 
perity prevailed and many unpreten- 
tious buildings sprang up over night, 
only to be deserted later when the hy- 
draulic mines ceased their operations, 
and the gold seekers flocked else- 
where. This building had been built 
in the “good times” of ’65, when it 
filled the threefold function of Court 
House, Dance Hall and Cpera House. 
The builder, a rude carpenter, had con- 
structed the house according to his own 
peculiar ideas and frontier fashion. 
At the right end of the old Hall a stage 
had been erected with its.accompany- 
ing dressing rooms. Above the pros- 
cenium arch, a decorative painting, em- 
bossed with the owner’s name in large 
letters, still retained its bright coloring. 
On the opposite side a hanging bal- 
cony, suspended on iron brackets and 
recently strengthened with iron braces, 
faced the stage. Two alcoves in the 
center of the other two walls contained 
stoves which provided heat during the 
cold weather. A row of chairs had 
been placed around the walls and a 
great pile of pine boughs hastily 
dropped upon the floor. 

Mrs. Johnston called from the bal- 
cony: “Girls, come up here!” . 

Helen, who was familiar with the 
place, re-entered the passage, and, a 
few paces up the incline, opened a 
small door and ran up the narrow 
stairs. 

Mrs. Johnston sat there, surrounded 
by her daughters. Heaped in their 
laps were rolls of crepe paper which 
they had been cutting into narrow 
strips to be used later for decorating 
the hall. They greeted Helen cordi- 
ally, and, after June had been intro- 
duced, proposed returning to the par- 
lor. Mrs. Johnston opened a door 
back of her. They descended three 
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steps and found themselves in the 
long living room. 

It was in the parlor that June se- 
lected the least uncomfortable chair, 
sank into it, and listened to Helen’s 
account of the game. The family had 
remained at home to prepare the mid- 
night supper which they always fur- 
nished when they rented the hall for 
dances; for this building was the only 
heritage the miner had left his family 
and the income from it supplied the 
family needs. 

Helen had hardly finished before a 
loud knock was heard. The oldest 
daughter returned, accompanied by a 
tall, blonde young man. 

“Well, well!” exclaimed Mrs. John- 
ston, in genuine surprinse: “I’m glad 
to see you, Grant. Come in.” 

She offered her hand, which the 
newcomer shook cordially. 

“Helen, you know Grant Carey. 
This is Helen’s friend, Miss Layton. 
Every one about here knows Grant 
Carey.” 

They acknowledged the 
tion. 

“IT called to see if my aunt was 
here,” began Grant Carey. 

“Up at the ball game,” Mrs. John- 
ston informed him. “She ought to be 
back any minute now. Wait for her; 
she’s sure to drop in.” 

He found a chair near June. 

“Why didn’t you go to the game, 
Grant?” inquired the hostess. 

“Just arrived,” he announced. 

June looked surprised. ‘How do 
you explain your timely arrival, Mr. 
Carey? Common folks arrive at mid- 
night; perhaps you have a fairy god- 
mother.” 

“Perhaps I have, Miss Layton. Some 
mortals are even favored by the gods 
nowadays. There is nothing remark- 
able about it. I didn’t come in an aero- 
plane or on my trusty steed. It was 
rather plebeian, I must confess: I 
came in a caboose of an East-bound 
freight train.” 

“Indeed,” laughed June; “however 
unromantic your conveyance, it cer- 
tainly got you here in good time.” 

“Is this your first visit to these 


introduc- 
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mountains?” he inquired. 

“Yes; to these mountains. Of 
course, I have been to the Santa Cruz 
mountains, but they are as hills com- 
pared with these ranges. These are 
wonderful!” She paused and glanced 
toward Helen, who was talking with 
the old lady. Then she resumed: 

“It was dusk when the train began 
the ascent and midnight when we ar- 
rived. The first glimpse of this town 
will remain always fresh in my mem- 
ory. I must confess that the ride from 
the station was a little terrifying—the 
roads were so rough. Several times 
I expected the strange vehicle to turn 
us into the dust. However, the wild 
ride hardly prepared us for the sight 
that met our eyes. Such a picturesque 
street I had never seen, bordered by 
tall poplars and shimmering cotton- 
woods. I thought I had stepped into 
fairy land as I walked on the sawdust 
covered road. The moon _ shone 
brightly and made the electric lights, 
which were strung across the road look 
like so many fireflies.” 

“Tt is like that each year,” he began; 
but Mrs. Johnston interposed. 

“Seems to me, Grant, it’s about time 
for you to settle down in your bunga- 
low. It’s three years now since your 
uncle died. Have you found any girl 
that suits you?” 

“No, not yet,” Grant’s laugh rang 
loud. “I’m still a free lance.” 

At this moment voices were heard 
in the living room. “Grant here!” ex- 
claimed a woman’s voice, incredulous- 
ly; “how did he get here?” 

Greatly astonished, Mrs. Carey hur- 
ried into the parlor to greet her ne- 
phew. 

Formalities over, the conversation 
became general. Helen rose to go 
and glanced toward June, who was 
deep in conversation with Grant 
Carey. 

“We must hurry, June, or we shall 
be late for luncheon.” 

Reluctantly, she rose. Mrs. John- 
ston cautioned them “not to be strang- 
ers” during their visit. 

As they turned down the shaded 
street, Grant Carey joined them. 
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“T hope you don’t think that I have 
a nerve to join you,” he apologized. 
“I’m here for a couple of days, and 
can’t afford to lose a moment. I want 
to beg the pleasure of your company 
to-night—that is, if you haven’t al- 
ready made your plans for the dance.” 

His audacity was irresistible. 
Somehow, June was not offended. She 
hesitated a moment, but a glance at 
Helen reassured her. 

“It’s very kind of you, Mr. Carey. 
Of course, I shall be glad to go with 
you.” 

They were at the hotel. A loud bell 
announced that luncheon was ready. 
Helen had gone in and June started to 
follow. 

“Just a moment, Miss Layton: I 
want you and Miss Garwood to share a 
cool spot that I have selected to view 
the main feature of the celebration. 
Now, don’t say no—please don’t. I 
have my heart set upon it.” 

She was about to make an excuse, 
but the look in his eyes arrested her. 
She hesitated. 

“You will!” he answered for her. 

A short time later, Grant led June 
to a bench under a shady tree which 
afforded them an unobstructed view of 
the road. Helen had excused herself 
and gone off with some of her friends. 
Grant entertained his companion with 
stories of the early days when the 
mines were operating and the village 
had been a thriving town with a char- 
ter, and the houses had reached beyond 
the diggings. Even the ground upon 
which the remaining houses stood was 
rich in ore and could be reached easily 
by tunnels, but he declared the owners 
lacked the necessary funds to start the 
work. He spoke of his frequent trip 
to the village, usually to send supplies 
to a camp which he maintained down 
at the mine. He did not say that he 
owned the mine, and June wondered 
what interest he had in it. 

* * * 4 

When they entered the Hall that 
night, the dancing had started, but 
neither June nor Helen lacked partners 
—special favors were always be- 
stowed on newcomers. They found 
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seats under the balcony, and were be- 
sieged for dances. Grant held out his 
arm, and claimed June for a waltz. 

“IT hope you won’t think me pre- 
sumptious, Miss Layton,” he said, “but 
I want every third dance. Programs 
are unknown here, so each man must 
speak for himself. Don’t refuse me,” 
he begged. 

“If you persuade me properly, I 
might consent.” 

So they danced many times that 
night. The magnetism of her nearness 
overwhelmed him: a great desire filled 
his heart; he wanted to clasp her to 
him and take her away into the still- 
ness of the night—to the river and to 
the bungalow that overlooked it. Then 
he paused and wondered if he was 
really falling in love with this girl 
whom he had met only a few hours be- 
fore. Surely it was longer than that; 
it seemed as if he had known her al- 
ways. It was with a pang in his heart 
that he recalled that he would not see 
her again after this night. The more 
he thought about it—he could not help 
doing so—the less he relished the idea. 
It was during another waltz that the 
breeze from the open window un- 
loosed a lock of June’s dark hair, and 
touched his cheek; a thrill went 
through him. She tried to replace the 
lock; their hands touched, and her dark 
eyes met his in a long look. He had 
found a kindred soul. Contented with 
her nearness, he did not speak a word; 
she likewise was silent. 

The dance ended. They were at the 
door. Silently, as she took his arm, he 
led her out into the night. Under the 
cottonwoods they found a bench and 
seated themselves. Staring before 
him in introspection, he spoke softly: 

“Once upon a time, an eccentric old 
man made a will, leaving a fortune to 
his favorite nephew. There was an 
odd condition attached to the bequest. 
It was that he marry and live six 
months of each year in a bungalow 
which he had built upon his mining 
property overlooking the American 
River. No time was set to fulfill this 
obligation. In the meantime the ne- 
phew managed the mine, which is 
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still operating. It is three years now, 
and the nephew has not married. He 
has never met a girl whom he could 
ask to share the ridiculous conditions 
of that will. Possessing a rather ro- 
mantic nature himself, and loving the 
solitude of the mountains, he hesitated 
to'share his retreat with an uncongenial 
mate. 

“But there came a moment in his life 
when he caught a glimpse of some- 
thing he had been seeking, a wonder- 
ful white flower which grew on the 
edge of the precipice. He was afraid 
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to go a step farther, for fear that he 
could not get the flower, but would 
slip in the abyss below.” He paused, 
and took her hand. 

“June, you are the girl I want. Give 
me a chance to prove that I am in 
earnest. Let me earn your friendship, 
and your love, and when I have earned 
both, be my wife. Tell me, little girl, 
shall I go or stay?” 

He held out his arms. With burn- 
ing cheeks and palpitating heart, she 
lifted her dark eyes, and his strong 
arms closed about her. 





THE VOICE OF RACHEL WEEPING 


(Belgium, 1915) 


Beloved, little beloved, where shall I find you? 
Not at the ends of the earth, in the depths of the sea, 
On the winds, in the stars, in the desolate spaces of heaven. 
Yesterday mine, to-day you have ceased to be! 


The kings of the earth and the rulers take counsel together, 
But your voice and your eyes that looked love to my eyes 


are gone. 


Fire and rapine and sword are flaming around me, 
They have ravished my child from my life, and my life 


goes on. 


Beloved, little beloved, where shall I find you? 
I gave you your shape and your smile and your innocent 


breath, 


And the travail of birth that I knew was as naught to the 


rending 


Of my body and spirit and soul in this travail of death. 


All religions forsake, and philosophies fail me, 
Dark as the primal mother I stand alone. 

One wild question cries in my night and the answer 
Comes not—His sky is silent, His earth a stone. 


God of our fathers—speak, reveal, enlighten! 
Lo, with despair my soul grows wan and wild! 

Yet, O God, hear me not, heed me not, count me as nothing— 
Only let it be well with her, my child! 


BEATRICE CREGAN. 
6 








The Only Way to Lasting Peace 


(From a British Point of View) 


By A. Shadwell 


peace. Seasonable in the con- 

close in a babble of talk about 

ventional Christmas sense, but 
futile in fact. It is all in the enemy’s 
interest, started by German agents, in 
spite of the Chancellor’s denial in the 
Reichstag, and carried on by German 
catspaws, conscious or unconscious. 
But it will serve a useful purpose if 
it leads people to think and form for 
themselves a clearer conception of the 
problem. There is no inclination here 
in any quarter that matters to entertain 
proposals for peace at the present 
juncture, but the refusal is rather in- 
stinctive or impulsive than thought 
out. It arises from a feeling that this 
is the wrong time for bargaining, not 
from a reasoned comprehension of 
what is implied by bargaining at all, 
and it is an insufficient protection 
against specious arguments and con- 
fused thinking. We need a clearer 
view of the position to guide our coun- 
sels and determine our action. 

The first point to grasp is that there 
is only one will among the Central 
Powers, and that is Germany’s. It is 
not wholly independent of the others, 
and may have to accommodate itself 
to theirs in this or that particular; but 
it is so predominant that in large af- 
fairs it is the only one that counts. It 
was predominant before the war and 
has become more and more so as the 
war has proceeded. It is Germany 
with whom we have to deal. This is 
recognized in a general way. Indeed, 
in this country we hardly feel con- 
scious of any other enemy, and it is 
the same in France. For Russia and 
Serbia, too, the enemy, who was Aus- 
tria, has during the last six months be- 
come Germany. As time goes on it 
becomes ever clearer that but for Ger- 
many there would have been no war 
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at all, and but for her it might be 
ended now by negotiation or reference 
to an international court. What is im- 
plied by this, however, is less clearly 
perceived. 


The war cannot be ended by nego- 
tiation or compromise, because no 
treaty of peace concluded with Ger- 
many would be worth the paper it is 
written on. A nominal agreement 
might conceivably be reached which 
would permit a cessation of hostilities; 
out not a single nation would have the 
smallest faith in it, and every one 
would immediately prepare for a re- 
newal of war. I do not mean only 
those which are now fighting, but neu- 
tral countries, too. None of them 
trusts Germany now. Those nearest to 
her are armed to the teeth and anx- 
iously watching their frontiers day and 
night, because they know that their 
neutrality would be violated to-morrow 
if the Germans thought they could vio- 
late it with advantage. A neutral ob- 
server, who has recently studied the 
feeling in Switzerland, says that even 
the German-Swiss, who are sympa- 
thetic to Germany, do not trust her 
(The Times, December 17.) When a 
man of business repudiates his obli- 
gations nobody trusts him again; his 
credit is gone. Germany is in that po- 
sition, and much worse. She is like a 
man who has not only dishonored his 
own signature but justifies that con- 
duct on principle. How can any one 
trust him? With the best will in the 
world it is impossible. The other na- 
tions might try to believe in Germany’s 
good faith, but they could not. Her 
own allies could not. They do not 
now. They try, but they have no con- 
fidence; only hopes alternating with 
fears. 

Eager pacificists ignore this cardi- 
nal factor in the problem. They shut 
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their eyes to the conduct of Germany 
and to the maxims laid down to justify 
it, that might is right and that neces- 
sity—which means the interests of 
Germany—overrides all rules and obli- 
gations. Consequently they do not 
see—or affect not to see—that the 
peace they desire could only stereo- 
type the evils they deplore. It would 
make militarism the universal rule and 
impose the necessity of constant and 
perfect preparation for war, because 
any weakness on the part of Powers 
who possess anything that Germany 
wants in her present frame of mind 
would be her opportunity for the re- 
newal of war. The past proves that 
she would be at no loss for pretexts, 
and the only security for peace would 
be a bristling front. The competition 
in armaments would be intensified and 
would demand far more of the national 
energies than ever before. Compul- 
sory military service would be inevi- 
table. If it be argued that this might 
be averted by the terms of the treaty 
of peace, in which some measure of 
disarmament might be one of the con- 
ditions, the answer is that reliance on 
any such provision assumes confidence 
in Germany’s good faith. It is the old 
fallacy again. Guarantees would be 
worthless; the German preparations 
would be made in secret, and Powers 
who carried out the bargain would be 
the victims of a confidence trick. 
There is no escape from the position 
taken up by Germany, no third course 
between surrender and fighting it out. 
Nobody will hear of surrender—not 
even the pacificists—but the danger is 
that it may be so wrapped up as to 
look like something else. That is, in- 
deed, what the Germans are seeking 
and the pacificists are helping them to 
secure. What we have to realize here 
is that the Germans have not abated a 
jot of their ultimate aims, but rather 
the contrary. The original purpose 
was to proceed by steps on the tradi- 
tional plan; to knock out France, hold 
Russia in, consolidate the Central 

Powers under German hegemony, ex- 
tend the bloc north and south, gain 
new naval bases, so as to command 
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the North Sea, the Channel, and the 
Mediterranean, while pushing east by 
land, with the aid of Turkey, towards 
Persia and Egypt. All this was pre- 
paratory to the final step, which was 
seizure of the command of the sea and 
the subjection of Great Britain. Our 
entry into the war spoiled it right off 
at the start; but it was too late for 
Germany to withdraw then, and the at- 
tempt was made to take the whole pro- 
gramme in one. 

The first item was to take Paris and 
crush France. Sweeping through Bel- 
gium did not count as an item. It was 
taken as a mere preliminary and a 
matter of course; but the calculation 
went wrong at Liege and the error al- 
tered the whole course of the war. The 
man who beat the Germans was Gen- 
eral Leman. The advance on Paris 
failed, and six weeks after the begin- 
ning of the war the first peace kites 
were sent up by Germany. People 
have perhaps forgotten it, but the sug- 
gestion was put about that the war 
should be declared off and called a 
draw. The object was obvious. It 
was to retreat for another spring under 
more favorable conditions. The bait 
was not taken, and ever since then the 
aim of Germany’s higher policy has 
been to bring this war to an end with 
as little loss and as much advantage in 
hand as possible, in order to prepare 
for the next. In this connection, con- 
firmation may be drawn from Fried- 
rich Naumann’s book, “Mitteleuropa,” 
which is attracting great attention in 
Germany. It was summarized in The 
Times of December 6. The book deals 
with future German policy on the Con- 
tinent, but the point is the writer’s ad- 
mission that German opinion was pre- 
pared for war with France, with Rus- 
sia, and with England, but not for war 
with all three at once. That unfortu- 
nate occurrence upset the plans and 
caused them to be reconstructed, but 
not abandoned. The immediate aim 
is first to secure peace and then build 
up a stronger Central Empire by in- 
ducing or forcing Austria formally to 
enter the German Economic League. 
Belgium would be included and Hol- 
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land could hardly keep out. Every 
inducement would be offered to the 
Dutch to come in, and if that failed, 
pressure could easily be applied to 
compel them. The Balkan States 
would be helpless, and whatever form 
their relations might take they would 
actually be appendages of the new 
Mitteleuropa. Thus the scheme of 
German hegemony from the North Sea 
to the Mediterranean would in effect 
be realized. Nor would Turkey offer 
any serious obstacle to its extension 
eastward. Germany would have a 
clear run from Antwerp and Hamburg 
to Salonica and Constantinople and 
beyond. In this position she could 
prepare at leisure for a final reckoning 
with the British Empire. An arrange- 
ment might be made with Russia or 
France or both; but failing that, Ger- 
many would in a few years be strong 
enough to tackle all three. She could 
easily make it impossible for us to hold 
the Suez Canal and Egypt, and with 
those gone India would be imperiled. 
India would probably be held out as a 
bait to Russia and a compensation for 
withdrawing in Europe and leaving the 
Southern Slavs to the new Germanic 
Empire. 

If Germany could secure peace now 
this program would be quite feasible 
within a few years, nor could we pre- 
vent its realization. And thus the 
great blunder of the present war, from 
the German point of view, would be 
retrieved. No one who studies the 
current war literature of Germany can 
doubt the intention, and only those 
who wilfully ignore the lessons of ex- 
perience can doubt that complete plans 
for carrying it out have been prepared 
in detail. But there is no clear per- 
ception of the truth among us, and 
there are various schools of teachers 
who obscure it in different ways. The 
professed pacificists are the least im- 
portant. They would have every one 
follow their own example, take a dose 
of opium and sink into the drugged 
sleep of the sluggard and the coward; 
but as the nation happily does not 
consist of sluggards and cowards, their 
advice is rejected with growing resent- 
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ment. More insidious is the influence 
of a confused way of thinking which, 
without being definitely pacificist, re- 
gards Germany as a Power with whom 
we might—and sometime shall—ne- 
gotiate. People who think in this way 
do not propose to negotiate now, but 
they look forward vaguely to doing so 
presently when the military situation 
has changed more to the advantage of 
the Allies. If one attentively studies 
current comment, and especially ref- 
erences to the end of the war and the 
future—of which the newspapers are 
full—one perceives a certain assump- 
tion underlying it all. Germany is 
always thought of as she is. She is 
somehow to be reduced to a position 
in which she will make peace on our 
terms. She will be worsted and forced 
to admit it, but otherwise she will be 
the same Germany, and those who act 
for her will be those who act for her 
now. This tacit assumption is particu- 
larly noticeable as the background of 
all the plans for dealing with German 
trade after the war which are being 
urged with so much assiduity. They 
imply a continuance of enmity, and 
the motive is either revenge or com- 
mercial subjugation. In either case 
Germany is viewed as an enemy, that 
is to say, as she is. This attitude un- 
consciously coincides with the German 
view of the end of the war. They too 
look forward to a continuance of en- 
mity, and are preparing to transfer 
their operations to the commercial 
field. Such a state of things must in- 
fallibly lead to a renewal of war, if 
nothing else did. 

Another current of opinion, starting 
from an entirely different standpoint 
and proceeding on different lines, is 
really based on the same assumption; 
and jt is a highly popular one. I mean 
the quasi-military view that Germany 
is already beaten. The business re- 
quires some finishing off, but that will 
be all right. Such is the cheerful and 
easy reading of the situation one hears 
every day from “optimists,” who pride 
themselves upon it. Optimists, by the 
way, always slap themselves on the 
chest and let one know what fine fel- 
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lows they are and how superior to 
pessimists. The real difference be- 
tween them is that an optimist is a 
selt-satisfied tool and a pessimist a 
diffident one. The one bases expecta- 
tion entirely on hopes, the other on 
fears; the wise man hopes tor the best 
but prepares tor the worst. But that 
is an obiter dictum. To return to the 
point, the view that Germany is virtu- 
ally beaten contemplates peace con- 
cluded with her when the little busi- 
ness of finishing off the beating is 
brought to a happy conclusion. The 
notion is that the German armies will 
be “rolled back” on the western side 
while Russia has another go in on the 
eastern, and by that time the Central 
Powers, being exhausted, and seeing 
that the game is up, will give in and 
perforce agree to our terms. This 
reading oi events is essentially the 
same as that of the after the war-ites; 
only it is concerned with the imme- 
diate, and the other with the later, fu- 
ture. Both envisage Germany as she 
is, and are prepared to negotiate with 
her at the right time. The difference 
between them and the pacificists is 
that the latter think the right time is 
now, the others would put it off; but 
they all assume an end to the war by 
bargaining with Germany as an inte- 
gral Power. The newspaper com- 
ments on the German Chancellor’s 
speech on the 9th of December all im- 
ply this. 

There is, of course, a great deal of 
difference between negotiating in the 
present state of the war and at a later 
stage, when the enemy is in a worse 
position, as we all believe and expect; 
but the difference is merely one of 
relative circumstances and does not 
touch the vital point. Any terms ar- 
ranged with Germany as she is, whe- 
ther now or later, are open to the ob- 
jection raised at the beginning of this 
article, that it would be impossible to 
rely on their observance. Peace would 
only be an armistice devoted to further 
warlike preparation, with an embit- 
tered and ruinous trade war to fill up 
the interval. If it be argued, as some 
argue, that Germany must be so weak- 
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ened or crushed or kept under that she 
could not begin again, the reply is two- 
fold—(1) that this would be adopting 
the German policy and methods, which 
are precisely what we are fighting 
against; (2) that it is impossible in 
practice. All history proves that the 
attempt to keep a nation in a state of 
permanent subjection or enforced dis- 
ability is an unfailing source of trou- 
ble and eventually unsuccessful. That 
is the case even with small, weak and 
backward peoples. The mere idea of 
applying it to a nation so large, ener- 
getic, capable and proud as the Ger- 
mans is equally silly and base. The 
more they were kept down the more 
certainly they would spring up. There 
is no lasting peace to be got by that 
road. 

What, then, is to be done? If we 
can neither trust nor compel Germany 
to keep the peace, what hope is there 
for the future? The answer to this lies 
in the meaning attacked to the word 
“Germany.” The Germany that no- 
body can trust is the Germany that has 
revealed himself in this war, the Ger- 
many that acknowledges no law or ob- 
ligation but her own interests, the Ger- 
many that tears up treaties, murders 
non-combatants and neutrals whole- 
sale, plots arson and outrages and 
crimes of violence in neutral (that is 
friendly) countries, that maltreats 
prisoners of war and violates even the 
few strict rules of warfare uncondi- 
tionally laid down in its own cynic 
war book, which allows almost every- 
thing by way of exception under the 
plea of necessity. So long as that 
Germany remains on that moral plane 
and in that state of mind, there can be 
no real peace, and to negotiate with 
her, whether early or late, is to lose the 
war in effect, if not in appearance. 

The only way to win it is to convert 
that Germany into a different one, 
and the way to do that is to convince 
the German people that they have been 
worshipping false gods and following 
lying prophets. They must come to 
their senses of themselves and throw 
their own gods into the fire. They will 
do it when their gods fail them and 
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they find that the worship they have 
been taught brings disaster. 

But this involves a tremendous task, 
which will not be achieved unless its 
nature and magnitude are clearly real- 
ized. The Germans will not abandon 
the beliefs and principles in which two 
generations have been bred and syste- 
matically trained until they are re- 
duced to desperation, because they are 
not the people to fashion new ones and 
change quickly. They are, more than 
any other, the creatures of drill and 
habit, and unable to adapt themselves 
to new conditions. And let there be 
no mistake; it is the German people 
who have to be convinced. All the 
talk about the Kaiser or the Junkers 
or the Military Party, as though they 
were separate from the general body 
of the people, is shallow and ignorant. 
When German writers declare that 
people and army are one they say no 
more than the truth. Certainly the 
Kaiser is officially responsible for the 
war, and the military interests were 
most urgent in pressing it; but he is 
the German Kaiser and must lead his 
people. That he led them whither 
they would go is convincingly proved 
by the sequel. Never popular before, 
he at once became so on declaring war, 
and he is now idolized because he has 
stuck manfully to it. He shares the 
affection of the people with von Hin- 
denburg, who is the most successful 
warrior they have. The Crown Prince 
of Prussia, who was a popular idol 
when he led the military party, has 
fallen from that high estate because he 
has failed as a soldier and made a dis- 
creditable exhibition of himself. The 
people are arrogant and bellicose, and 
they turn to the men in high position 
who best serve their mood. 

There was in the August number 
of this Review a brilliant and remark- 
able sketch, cast in dramatic form, 
which received far less notice than it 
deserved. It was by Sir Thomas Bar- 
clay, and was entitled “The Sands of 
Fate—Berlin, July 24 to 31, 1914: A 
Historical Phantasy.” It purports to 
give the history of the week preceding 
the declaration of war in a series of 
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scenes enacted at Potsdam between the 
Kaiser and his chief advisers, and it 
represents him vacillating between 
peace and war, until the issue is finally 
decided by the crowds outside cheer- 
ing for war. The Kaiser says to his 
Chancellor: 

“It’s too late, Bethmann, to talk of 
peace now. Did you see those crowds 
—do you suppose we can draw back 
after we have picked up the glove in 
the face of the whole world? ... I 
wanted peace, Bethmann. Now I want 
war. The lion in me is roused. When 
I heard those shouts of triumph I knew 
they were the shouts of the nation be- 
hind them, the shouts of those fifty 
thousand cheering Germans! The 
voice of the nation—the cry of the na- 
tion to their ieader! There’s no longer 
an open question, Bethmann. The die 
was cast when those crowds cheered. 
It’s the Divine will spoken through the 
tongue of the humble. I must obey 
that will—the will of God which tells 
me that this nation is destined to rule 
the earth.” 

I believe that this “historical phan- 
tasy” represents with singular felicity 
the interplay of the several influences 
which determined the fatal decision 
and their relative importance. A good 
many writers about war and peace and 
Germany might study it with advan- 
tage. It is undeniable that the war 
chimed with popular sentiment in Ger- 
many, and has been supported with 
general enthusiasm and devotion. Nor 
is that disposed of by saying that the 
people have been deceived. Populus 
vult decipi: decipiatur. Still less to 
the point is the notion—popular in 
Radical quarters—that it is all the fault 
of the Junkers or the landed gentry. 
They have no influence over the great 
urban populations which now form the 
largest, most energetic and most ar- 
ticulate section of the people; but the 
contrary. When these two join hands, 
as they have, it is from some larger 
motive which envelops both. 

To enter fully into the present men- 
tality (to borrow a useful word from 
the French) of the German people 
would lead me too far from the imme- 
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diate point; but it is pertinent to say 
briefly that two main influences have 
developed it—one theoretical and a 
priori, the other practical and a pos- 
teriori. The first is the teaching of the 
“intellectuals ;” the second is the great 
material success of the existing order, 
which that teaching supports and ex- 
tols. The dovetailing of the two pre- 
sents the most convincing argument 
that can be conceived, and exercises 
an irresistible sway over minds so logi- 
cal yet so childlike, so critical yet so 
docile as those of the German people. 
With regard to the “intellectuals,” I 
am tired of pointing out their respon- 
sibility, but as it is still the fashion 
here to put everything down to the 
Kaiser and the military, I must once 
more emphasize the point. The truth 
is that all the plans and projects; all 
the arguments and excuses for out- 
rages; all the forensic tricks and 
dodges; all the talk about Kultur (a 
word of which every one but the Pro- 
fessors must be sick); all the theories 
—ethnological, historical, geographi- 
cal, political, economic and social— 
about Germany’s mission, past, pres- 
ent and to come; all the proofs of Ger- 
man superiority and the incomparable 
merits of German bodies, minds and 
souls, the contrasted inferiority of the 
rest of the world in general and the 
miserable endowments, incalculable 
baseness and unqualified rottenness of 
Germany’s enemies in particular—all 
these are gurnished by the intellectuals 
in a copious stream from which the 
Kaiser, his Ministers, his Generals, his 
press, and the mob ali drink and de- 
rive their mental sustenance. 

This is the source from which is 
nourished that national overbearing 
arrogance, which is at the bottom of 
the war. The Greeks of old knew it, 
and the punishment it entails. Euri- 
pides calls it the desire to be mightier 
than gods. The victims of this mad- 
ness think themselves above all law, 
and that is the teaching of all German 
intellectuals. They applaud the aim- 
less sinking of passenger ships and 
wanton destruction of life and justify 
every barbarity. There is Herr Heinz 
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Potthoff, who advocates starving all 
the civilian inhabitants of the occupied 
territories and massacreing all prison- 
ers of war. His book has been banned 
by order, but the proposals have not 
been condemned by the newspapers, 
and they have been repeated by a 
German editor at Prag. 

It is possible that the doctrine of 
German supremacy, however flattering 
to exalted persons, would not have 
gained hold on the people at large if 
it had not been accompanied and con- 
firmed by the great increase of wealth 
and material prosperity which has 
been the pride of Germany in recent 
years. It is the tangible evidence of 
German super-merit and a convincing 
demonstration of the excellence of the 
existing order under which it has been 
attained. It has reconciled the Ger- 
man people as a whole to Prussian 
domination and Prussian policy. 

That policy brought them to war— 
war which was hailed with delight as 
another opportunity to prove their 
superlative merit and another step on 
the road to their destined greatness. 
It really. matters very little for the 
purpose of the present argument whe- 
ther the war is called offensive or de- 
fensive. In either case it was to be 
a great triumph for German arms, a 
demonstration of their superiority and 
a vindication of those claims to lead 
the world which have been so assidu- 
ously instilled into their minds. Above 
all, it was to increase riches and honor 
and power, as a recompense for the 
effort and sacrifice involved. So far 
they have been broadly confirmed in 
their convictions. There have been 
some disappointments and disillusions, 
particularly in regard to the prolonga- 
tion of the conflict; but on the whole 
they are very well satisfied with them- 
selves, and rather strengthened than 
weakened in their devotion to the ex- 
isting order and their belief in its vir- 
tue. Nor is this due in any great mea- 
sure to deception about the true state 
of things. Their authorities and news- 
papers do suppress some things and 
color others, and that helps to swell 
their satisfaction; but the impression 
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I have gained from a fairly attentive 
study is that the German war news is 
at least as full and accurate as any 
other. 

It can, in truth, afford to be; for 
their military situation has _ enor- 
mously improved, at least on the map, 
during the past year. So long as they 
go on making progress somewhere 
there is always good news, and the 
failures, the balked plans and unfin- 
ished enterprises left behind in other 
quarters are easily forgotten. The up- 
shot is that so far we have made no 
progress towards converting them 
from the worship of their idols, but 
rather the contrary. One point must 
be excepted, and it is of considerable 
importance. They have been convert- 
ed—at least the military people have 
—from contempt to respect for the 
soldiers of the Allies, and particularly 
for ours, who were the most despised. 
That is a good beginning, for German 
arrogance rests on the basis of belief 
in their immeasurable fighting super- 
iority. They still, apparently, ridi- 
cule our navy, although the mastery 
of the German submarines is by far 
the greatest achievement of the war 
up to now. It is a wholly new de- 
velopment, an emergency met by the 
ingenuity, resourcefulness and energy 
of our naval men, who have proved 
fully equal to the great traditions of 
their calling. But the Germans seem 
to have been kept in the dark about it. 

Respect for our soldiers is a begin- 
ning; but we have evidently a very 
long way to travel before we convince 
them that they have followed false 
teaching and imagined a vain thing, 
that they are not demi-gods with a 
mission to set the whole world right 
and force their Kultur upon other na- 
tions. They regard the war as al- 
ready won, and, in a sense, it is—so 
far. The original plan of campaign 
broke down, it is true; but they have 
thrust the enemy far back, occupied 
enormous stretches of his territories, 
and subjugated Serbia, which was the 
primary object. No wonder they are 
exalted in their own eyes. Any other 
people in their place would be. To 
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reverse all that will demand the utmost 
effort and determination that we can 
bring to bear. It will not be done by 
assuring ourselves—in words—that 
the Germans are already beaten, and 
nonsense of that kind, but by realiz- 
ing the magnitude of the task and for- 
mulating the elements necessary for 
its accomplishment. 

The German successes are due to 
three main factors: (1) Preparation; 
(2) Unity of direction; (3) Confusion, 
vacillation and incompetence on our 
side. With regard to the first, we have 
now had time to make good our back- 
wardness and have, I believe, ) Paired 
tially done so. We have turned the 
corner and are immeasurably stronger 
than a year ago. About the third I 
will only say that weakness seems 
to be recognized at last and that at- 
tempts are being made to remedy it; 
but we cannot achieve the unity of di- 
rection exercised on the other side. 
The single will mentioned at the be- 
ginning of the article has been an asset 
of incalculable value to the enemy. It 
is embodied in the German Kaiser, but 
behind him is the united will of the 
German people. That is their great 
strength, and so long as it remains 
there can be no possibility of peace, 
because they will still be of the same 
mind. The neutral observer mentioned 
above, who has been touring in Ger- 
many for some months, and lately con- 
tributed his impressions to The Times, 
dealt with this point in a very inform- 
ing article published on the 11th of 
December, and emphasizes “the fact 
that German unity of opinion is still 
absolute.” When that unity begins to 
crack, we shall have the first sign of 
the conversion which must precede a 
real peace. It can only come by an 
internal break-up in Germany itself, 
which will be the prelude to a new or- 
der; and the process will begin with 
Austria. It will happen if we stick to 
the task and put all the strength anc 
endurance we have into it; but not 
otherwise. The alternative is the 
peace of bargaining with the old Ger- 
many, which can be no peace, what- 
ever professions her rulers may make. 




































The Lesser Princes 
By Llewellyn B. Peck 


(Some thirty American manufacturers, some of them comparatively unimportant in the financial world, have re- 
fused very profitable European war orders, for humanitarian reason) 


Enthroned in seats of worldly power— 
And valiant armies theirs— 

The lesser princes watched the hour 
That caught them unawares. 

Unplanned by them, Fate spoke to them: 
“Each may a kingdom own!” 

The princes looked. Without a sigh 
Each prince refused the crown. 


(For garbed as keen, remorseless Fate 
The Prince of Hell stood there. 
j Below, he spread the wide, fair world 
And bade each pick his share. 
e swept them to the mountain top; 
They left him scowling there.) 


“All power and wealth that men hold dear,” 
Fate touched the nerves of pride; 
“The happiness to men most near, 
And power for good beside. 
“None will gainsay this easy way, 
From all dishonor free. _ 
“T yield a safe, unsullied crown 
If each will worship me.” 


(Mean, slouching hordes strove hard that day 
The mountain top to win. 

They could not rule, nor price could pay, 
So might not try to sin. 

The princes saw the new-oped way, 
But would not enter in.) 


“You cannot e’er my scepter take,” 
Fate scoffed in light surprise. 

“Think you my sovereignty to shake, 
When all men love my lies? 

“The priests of Light to mortal fight 
The myriad legions urge. 

‘‘And you, poor witless unseen fools, 
Hope you to stay my scourge?” 


(The solemn princes through a pall 
Of smoke saw rifles flame. 
Clear-eyed and free the princes all 
Slow down the mountain came. 
And a million mothers seemed to call 
Their blessings on each name.) 








California 


By William Greer Harrison 


is an interesting study that has 

occupied many minds. Not only 

is California a land of romance; 
its name is of romantic origin. It is 
to be found in one of the most roman- 
tic books ever published—the “Life 
and Adventures of Las Sergas de Ex- 
planadian,” son of Amadis of Gaul, 
the gallant knight whom Cervantes 
took for the prototype of his hero, Don 
Quixote. The book was written by 
Vasco de Lobeyra, a Portuguese, and 
it was translated into Spanish by Gar- 
cia Ordognez de Montalvo, who pub- 
lished it in 1510. From the Spanish it 
was translated into English by Robert 
Southey. Long before the discovery 
of California all Spain was familiar 
with the entrancing romances of Mon- 
talvo. In these works is to be found 
the origin of the belief of all the early 
Spanish navigators, including Colum- 
bus, that in the Indian Ocean they 
would find the Isle of Sweet Content— 
Paradise. Montalvo makes his hero 
lead an expedition in search of this 
isle. Instead, he discovered the Isle 
of the Amazons—women, women 
everywhere, and not a man to mate. 
This island was called by its Queen, 
California (spelled in 1510 just as we 
spell it to-day.) Its Queen was named 
Califia (beautiful.) She had quite a 
fleet and an army of Griffens and 
Amazons. She received the expedition 
most courteously and was persuaded 
by the hero to join forces against the 
Turks who were at war with Spain. 
On her arrival in Europe, Califia 
elected to join the Turks rather than 
the Spaniards. This offended Amadis 
of Gaul and Explandian, both of whom 
were challenged to mortal combat by 
the heroic Queen. Explanadian ac- 


L HE origin of the word California 


cepted the challenge, which read as 
follows: “I, Califia, Queen of Califor- 
nia, a region rich in gold and silver 
and precious stones, challenge you, 
Amadis of Gaul, and Explandian, your 
son, Knight of the Serpent, to com- 
bat.” The duel took place and Ex- 
plandian conquered the Sultan of a 
Turkish island and Amadis subdued 
the queen. To soften her defeat, Ama- 
dis bestowed upon the queen his ne- 
phew, and these two returned to Cali- 
fornia, the Isle of the Amazons. 

In the challenge made by Califia, 
the word California is for the first time 
presented to the world. The ques- 
tion naturally arises, where did Mon- 
talvo get the word? The answer is 
that he coined it. He was a native of 
Medino del Campo. He had a rela- 
tive who died some twenty miles dis- 
tant. This gentleman’s name was 
Calahorra or Calaforro (the letters h 
and f being interchangeable in Span- 
ish.) It is more than a guess that 
Calaforra was used by Montalvo as 
the basis for California. It is a mat- 
ter of history that for perhaps two 
hundred years after the discovery of 
California it was believed to be an 
island. Cortez and Diaz (his histor- 
ian) were quite familiar with Mon- 
talvo’s romance. When they visited 
the peninsula of Lower California, be- 
lieving it to be an island, it is quite 
likely that they recognized a likeness 
to the Isle of Amazons, and that Cor- 
tez applied the name California to 
Lower California, the name formally 
given to the State as it was and is. 
Diaz, in describing the scenes  wit- 
nessed by Cortez and himself, says 
that the scenes described in. reference 
to Califia’s California established a 
degree of comparison. The point he 








THE SOLDIER: OF THE SOUTH. 


made is that Diaz and Cortez were fa- 
miliar with Montalvo’s legend; hence 
the island and hence “California.” 
Of course there was much specula- 
tion in reference to the word Califor- 
nia. Calida Fornax, the Latin for a 
hot furnace—a guess with nothing to 
sustain it. Another writer presents the 
theory that the Indians of California 
were descendants of Coreans, who had 
made their way to California, and that 
the Coreans called themselves Caoli, 
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hence California. 

The Rev. E. C. Hale disposes of all 
the guesses by reminding his readers 
that the word California was in print 
and in use twenty-five years before the 
discovery of California; referring his 
readers to Montalvo’s works, where 
the name of our State is first pre- 
sented. 

It is a beautiful State, has a beauti- 
ful name, and we can’t, even if we 
wanted to, help loving it. 





THE SOLDIER OF THE SOUTH 


(A mountain village on the French Riviera, December, 1915) 


Under the flag o’ France for which he died 
This child of hers we lay, 

In the small churchyard upon the mountainside 
Where once he used to pray 

With her who all alone is weeping here to-day. 


The blue, blue skies 


Keep watch above the village where he lies, 
But never more will gaze into his eyes; 

And in his ears there ne’er again will be 
The crooning song that sings eternally 


The blue, blue sea. 


* ‘ 


O Mother France, 


* * 


Thou of the steadfast glance 

And grave, sweet mouth! 

Of all thy sons who gave their all for thee, 
Hath any given a greater gift than he 


Who for thy sake 


His birthright did forsake 
In this all-radiant country of the South? 


As one who goes out from the warmth and lignt. 
To breast the bitter night, 

He left the orange groves. the olive trees 

That turn to silver in the scented breeze; 

He left his darling there, 

A red carnation in her twilight hair; 

Left love and song and sunshine—and went forth 
To fight thy battle in the snow-swept North. 


Mother, tho’ thy brave eyes with tears be dim, 
Shed one more tear for him, 

And let the memory in thy heart abide 

Of him whom on this day 

Within his little mountain-church we lay 

Under thy flag, O France, for whom he died. 


GEORGE GREENLAND. 








Gods Justice and Love Perfectly 
Poised 


By C. T. Russell 


Pastor New York, Washington and Cleveland Temples and the 


Brooklyn and London Tabernacles 


“Mercy rejoiceth against judgment.” 
—James 2:13. 


| OVE has gained a victory over 


Justice, according to our text. 

Mercy is an outward expression 

of Love. Let us reason as to the 
way in which Divine Mercy, or Love, 
gains the victory over Divine Justice. 
In so doing, I believe that we shall be 
learning something as to our proper 
attitude; for we should copy God’s 
character. We should study His 
methods, His ways, that we may have 
Heavenly wisdom. When, therefore, 
we see how God’s Love gains the vic- 
tory over His Justice, we shall see how 
it should be with us, in order that we 
may become like Him. 

In considering Divine Love and Di- 
vine Justice, we are to remember that 
God is perfect in all His attributes. 
Both His Justice and His Love are 
perfect. But inasmuch as these are in- 
herent, invisible qualities of the Di- 
vine Nature, we could not study them 
unless they were manifested. Thus 
far they have been manifested only to 
a faithful few. It is the manifestation 
of these qualities that especially in- 
terests us. Let us note how these at- 
tributes manifest themselves, that we 
may thus learn valuable lessons. 


Justice the Foundation of God’s Throne 


Undoubtedly there is no lesson that 
the people of God need to learn more 
than this particular one of the relation- 


ship of justice to love, in order to 
know how to exercise these qualities 
as God exercises them, and yet with 
some variations; for He has some 
rights which we do not possess. We 
see that God’s Love operated in the 
very beginning, when He created His 
Son to be His Logos. His Love was 
afterwards seen in His creation of an- 
gels and men, in His own image. Then 
we see that the fall of our race brought 
into operation Divine Justice; for it 
was Justice which decreed that man, 
because of his disobedience, should 
not live. 

“Dying, thou shalt die,” was the fiat 
of Divine Justice (Genesis 2:17.) 
When Justice decreed that death must 
result from transgression, Divine Love 
agreed the sentence was altogether 
proper, not only because it is right for 
God to be just and in harmony with 
His own Law, but also because it 
would not be good for men to live ever- 
lastingly in a fallen condition. 

If God had permitted men to live 
on in imperfection, we can scarcely 
imagine the tremendous power he 
would have had by this time. As it is, 
we see that some of our race in three 
score and ten years are able to culti- 
vate such qualities of mind and char- 
acter as to give them an ascendency 
over their fellows; and were they al- 
lowed to live on indefinitely in sin, 
they would undoubtedly bring all 
others into captivity to themselves. 
Except man should exercise the at- 











GOD’S JUSTICE AND LOVE PERFECTLY POISED. 


tributes of his character in harmony 
with the Divine character, he should 
not be permitted to live, because of 
the great injury which he would do to 
others. Thus, in the Divine arrange- 
ment, we see Love agreeing with Jus- 
tice that sinful man should die. 


Why God Permitted Sin. 


Again, when our race came under 
the death sentence, God might have 
cut us off more quickly than He did 
had He not had in mind the very Plan 
of which we are now leading—the 
Divine Plan of the Ages. (Ephesians 
3:11, Diaglott.) Man was to learn 
certain lessons during the present life 
in order that he might profit by them 
in the future life. We see, then, that 
God has arranged a very reasonable 
and loving way in dealing with the 
sinner race. In His wonderful Pur- 
pose He planned to redeem man from 
this death condition, and to restore 
the race in due time. 

All the experiences of the present 
life will have a bearing upon the mem- 
bers of the fallen race during the per- 
iod of their restoration, in the incom- 
ing Age. God planned that mankind 
should have experiences of pain and 
death, thus to learn the needful les- 
sons. For six thousand years the 
world has been getting its education 
along the lines of sin—lessons as to 
what a terrible thing sin is, how hard 
it is to control, how ruinous are its 
effects, how hardening of the heart 
and that final death will inevitably re- 
sult from its continued practice. Thus 
twenty billions of our race have had a 
great schooling-time during the past 
six thousand years. 


Love Plans Man’s Redemption. 


As we study the matter, we can see 
great wisdom in God’s course. Love 
was not indifferent, though for a time 
God could not show man His interest. 
Love had beforehand arranged a 
Plan whereby redemption would come, 
whereby Love would triumph over 
Justice. In God’s due time a purchase 
price for man would be given. Then, 
after Justice should reign for six 
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thousand years, during which the 
world would learn its needed lessons 
with respect to the heinousness of sin 
in all its manifold forms, Redeeming 
Love should become Restoring Love, 
calling mankind forth from the tomb, 
during the thousand years’ Reign of 
the One who purchased them. 

So ultimately, when death and hell 
(the grave) shall have delivered up 
all that are in them, and when the 
curse of death shall be no more, Love 
will have triumphed over Justice. Thus 
we read, “O Death, where is thy 
sting? O Grave, where is thy vic- 
tory?” “Thanks be to God, who giv- 
eth us the victory through our Lord 
Jesus Christ!”—1 Corinthians 15:55, 
57. 

This is one of the most wonderful 
things that we see in the Bible—the 
more wonderful as we understand it 
the more. God always maintains His 
Justice, and He always maintains His 
Love; and we are blessed by both. 


Justice, having triumphed over the 
world for six thousand years, has 
brought our race down to Sheol, 


Hades—the tomb. Love, in the mean- 
time, began to operate, though in har- 
mony with Justice; and it has given 
the great sacrifice of Jesus, and has 
arranged that at the time of the Sec- 
ond Advent of Christ, and through His 
Reign of a thousand years, He shall 
awaken all humanity from the sleep 
of death. 


How One Could Purchase a Race. 


We can thus see in the Bible what 
a great equalization, or balance, God 
has arranged. Since twenty thousand 
millions of souls have sinned, it would, 
in any other way than God’s way, 
have required twenty thousand mil- 
lion redeemers. But when we see how 
God is operating, we wonder at His 
arrangement. He provided that only 
one man should be condemned to 
death, and that through this one man 
condemnation should come upon all 
men while still in his loins. Thus one 
man could pay the penalty for all. “For 
since by man (Adam) came death, by 
man (Jesus) comes the resurrection of 
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the dead.” (1 Corinthians 15:21.) 
One man was a sinner; one Man was 
the Redeemer. 

Beautiful! We never heard of any- 
thing like this except in God’s Plan. 
Think of a great Plan, covering six 
thousand years, in which the salva- 
tion of twenty billions of human crea- 
tures is involved, and yet all so easily 
and perfectly poised! Justice will 
never be cheated out of its dues; yet 
Love gains the victory and provides 
the way out of the difficulty, and does 
this at the expense of the One 
through whom the whole Plan is con- 
summated—our blessed Lord Jesus. 

The penalty resting upon mankind 
was met by the sacrifice of Jesus’ life. 
But was not that unjust? Oh, no. The 
Bible assures us that God stated the 
proposition beforehand to the Son, and 
that the Son was in full agreement 
with it—not the Man Jesus, but the 
Logos, the Word, the Messenger— 
Michael, the Godlike One. The prop- 
osition was made to Him that by the 
purchase of the whole race of man 
through His sacrifice He might obtain 
the honor and glory of Messiah—the 
opportunity of delivering and bless- 
ing the thousands of millions of hu- 
manity who had been condemned to 
death in Adam. And then, what more ? 
Oh, much more!—that He should be 


supremely exalted, even to the Di- 
vine Nature, for all eternity—far 
above angels, principalities, powers 


and every name that is named. (Phil- 
ippians 2:5-11.) ALL THIS IS THE 
GREAT TRIUMPH OF LOVE OVER 
JUSTICE. While Justice remains 
forever inviolate, yet Love is the Vic- 
tor. “Mercy rejoiceth against Judg- 
ment”—Justice. 


God’s Wonderful Plan of the Ages. 


When we see the Bible teaching 
concerning the Divine Plan, it gives us 
a confidence in the Bible that we can 
get from no other quarter. It is the 
study of the Bible from the outside, 
by those who try to tear it into shreds, 
and the employment of their brains 
against the Bible, that proves the pro- 
fessors of our day the worst of all 
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times. Only when we perceive from 
the inside can we see the strength of 
the Bible. No human mind ever ori- 
ginated such a Plan. It is surely Di- 
vine, surely Biblical. We did not dis- 
cover it, but it was shown to the faith- 
ful “in due time.” 

We know that this great Plan is of 
God; and the Book that contains such 
a wonderful Message is surely the 
Word of God. It must be that those 
“holy men of old spake as they were 
moved by the Holy Spirit.” The 
Spirit of God indited this wonderful 
Message. The many men, in various 
times and places, who uttered the 
words did not know what they meant. 
The understanding was not then due. 
But their words constitute a harmo- 
nious whole, and “were written for our 
instruction, upon whom the ends of 


‘the ages have come.”—1 Peter 1:10- 


12; 1 Corinthians 10:11; Romans 15:4. 

Nor could we _ understand their 
words until we received the begetting 
of the Holy Spirit with its consequent 
enlightenment. This brought these 
things to our attention in God’s due 
time, and enabled us to understand 
their meaning. So the Apostle Paul 
writes to some, “After ye were illumi- 
nated, ye endured.” (Hebrews 10:32, 
33.) We now understand what it 
means to be illuminated. The illumi- 
nation is the work of the Holy Spirit; 
which we received at the time of our 
consecration unto death. This illu- 
mination of the Church had its begin- 
ning at Pentecost. Up to that time the 
Spirit had not been given—John 7 :39. 

The Church is a special class, called 
out in advance of the world. The 
early Church had to wait until Jesus 
had finished His sacrifice for sin, had 
ascended up on High as the great 
High Priest, to appear in the presence 
of God for us (the Church, not yet for 
the world), to sprinkle the blood of 
His sacrifice upon the Mercy-Seat on 
our behalf, and had become the Ad- 
vocate of those who would follow in 
His steps. (Hebrews 9:24.) Having 
made satisfaction for the sins of the 
consecrated, He imputed His own 
merit to them, thereby making them 











acceptable to the Father. Not until 
then could they receive the begetting 
of the Holy Spirit. Ever since that 
time the Holy Spirit has been with the 
Church, begetting each one who came 
into this class. 

With this begetting comes the illu- 
mination. We are then sons of God. 
Not only does this illumination enable 
us to understand things previously 
hidden from our eyes, but thereafter 
all the Word of God becomes food to 
us, that thereby we may grow in 
grace, in knowledge, in justice, in love, 
in all qualities of the Divine character, 
that thus we may become more like 
our Father who is in Heaven. 


Deliverance of the World Now Due. 


Having, then, seen how Divine Jus- 
tice has operated till now for the fu- 
ture blessing of mankind, we look fur- 
ther, and see that Divine Mercy is now 
about to gain a great victory for the 
whole world. As soon as the Church is 
glorified, the merit of the Redeemer is 
to be applied for all the human race. 
But it will require the entire thousand 
years of Messiah’s Reign before 
Mercy shall have fully triumphed 
over Justice. We now perceive what 
Love will be doing for the world 
throughout those thousand years. It 
will be awakening mankind from 
death and lifting them up from degra- 
dation to holiness and life. 

This will all come through the Lord 
Jesus Christ, who will be God’s Agent, 
the Agent of Justice and of Love. The 
faithful Church will be associated with 
Him in all His Kingdom glory and 
honor. In order that we may be of 
this class, not only must we be begot- 
ten of the Spirit of God, but we must 
also manifest the fruits of that Spirit, 
we must be quickened by it. Then in 
the First Resurrection we shall be 
born of the Spirit, and shall share with 
our Lord this work of love for all 


mankind, and shall also share His 
glory forever. At the conclusion of 
the Millennial Reign this glorious 


work of Divine Love will have been 
accomplished. Through all the out- 
workings of this wonderful Plan, the 
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principles of absolute Justice and ab- 
solute Love will be observed, operat- 
ing in full harmony. 

In what manner will God’s Justice 
operate during the next Age toward 
mankind? may be asked. Some have 
difficulty in seeing how the world in 
the future will have their sins for- 
given? Will the murderer have the 
same opportunity as those who have 
been more noble in their lives? How 
will Justice then be represented ? 

We believe that God’s dealings will 
be in full harmony with Justice; that 
while love will be especially operative 
or manifest during the Millennial Age, 
yet Justice will never be violated. Will 
mankind, in the future, then, be pun- 
ished for their sins in the present 
life? Yet, and no. They will not be 
punished in the sense of being held 
legally accountable for sins of the past 
—for this would nullify the work which 
Christ accomplished in His death in 
providing satisfaction for Adamic sin. 
Christ having made satisfaction for 
the sins of believers, this class are no 
longer legally responsible for them. 
The same principle will operate with 
the world in the future. 


How Justice Operates. 


For the present we will consider the 
Church of Christ. Suppose one had 
lived in such a way as to have gotten 
himself into a bad condition of body, 
mind or morals. These things will be 
more or less as a penalty upon him af- 
ter he has become a Christian. Al- 
though God has forgiven his sins and 
cleans him from all unrighteousness, 
nevertheless such a one will have in 
his body or in his mind certain natu- 
ral penalties resulting from his pre- 
vious sinful course. If he had lived 
a sinful life for many years, the evil 
would be so much the more deeply en- 
trenched; and he will have all the 
greater fight to overcome these deeply 
imbedded tendencies to sin. One who 
has lived a conscientious, moral life 
will have just that much less to over- 
come. 


If through evil thoughts or evil 
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deeds the mind of that person has be- 
come poisoned, he may have to battle 
all his life against the seeds of sin, 
not in the way of direct punishment 
for his wrong doing, but through natu- 
ral law; for the New Creature is to be 
developed while tabernacling in the 
flesh wherein the evil seeds have been 
sown. It is like a piece of land which 
has long been given over to weeds, in 
which case the roots would have be- 
come deeply entrenched in the soil. 
This land may afterward be changed 
into a wheat-field; but we know from 
experience that the weeds will be there 
also, and that the wheat will not flour- 
ish so readily, because of this fact. 
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It is even so with our hearts and our 
bodies. After we have given them to 
the Lord the fleshly tendencies are still 
there. God has accepted us as New 
Creatures; His grace has covered our 
sins; and they are no longer charge- 
able to us. But whoever has had a 
larger planting of sin in his former 
life may have to his dying day a great 
battle against these poisonous weeds; 
and that will be a proper and natural 
punishment for his past course. So it 
will be in the future. The world will 
get retribution for their sins, just as 
we do for ours, and it will take many 
years to get entirely free from the ef- 
fects of sin. 





THE MIST 


Out of the sea I rise, I rise, 
Out of the tumbling waves; 

I veil the sun in the blinding skies, 

And cover the cliff where the curlew cries, 
And muffle the roaring caves. 


Over the bay I slip, I slip, 
Over the level bay— 

Into my path there steers a ship— 

The mast is gleaming, the sail-yards drip— 
And I fold it in film away. 


On to the shore I creep, I creep, 
On to the pebbled strand; 
I hush the waters that foam and leap, 
And finger the rushes until they weep 
And glisten beneath my hand. 


Over the fields I glide, I glide, 
Over the meadow grass; 
Spiders spin on the daisies pied, 
And long I linger their looms beside, 
To jewel them e’er I pass. 


Into the air I drift, I drift, 
Into the burning sky; 
Torn by the rising winds that shift, 
Tattered and thin, my veil I lift 
Unto the sun, and die. 


ELEANOR MYERS. 
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“My Growing Garden,” by J. Horace 
McFarland. 


In this book Californians, especially 
those possessed of suburban property, 
will find much of interest and value. 
In the hope of regaining his health 
after many years of office and city 
life, the author purchased a neglected 
place of two acres, to which he de- 
votes much time, thought and energy. 
His struggle and final success in mak- 
ing out of these once worthless acres 
a beautiful and productive home is 
chronicled with all the charm a great 
lover of nature imparts to the story of 
growing things, and is an incentive to 
all those who wish to found a simple 
and paying suburban home. 

While the author draws upon his 
Pennsylvania garden for his material, 
his methods can be followed to great 
advantage by Westerners, especially 
those methods of spraying trees and 
of fertilizing the soil, since the fruit 
pests have not yet been eliminated 
from our orchards, and the soil of the 
wide spreading acres of our Western 
ranches is so ruthlessly neglected. 

Price $2 net. Published by Mac- 
millan Company, New York. 





“Our Early Wild Flowers,” by Har- 
riet L. Keeler. 


That a book no larger of size than 
the one entitled “Our Early Wild 
Flowers,” can contain so much of 
beauty, interest and instruction will be 
a surprise to all those who may have 
the opportunity of studying its inter- 
esting text and _ illustrations. The 
American public as a whole is not ap- 
preciative of the almost limitless vari- 
ety and beauty of its wild flowers, and 
this book will serve as a stimulus to 
many who forget that among the shel- 
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tering trees of our vacation forests 
may be found gorgeous orchids as 
well as the poppy and wild rose. 

Burbank has done much to encour- 
age the cultivation of the finest of 
California wild flowers by placing 
them upon the market. It is to be 
hoped the horticulturists of other 
States will follow his example, for 
even in such arid States as Nevada 
may be found the most delicate and 
fragrant violets, the finest larkspurs, 
trilliums and bulbous plants. 

The book can also be used to advan- 
tage by teachers and all those asso- 
ciated with the young who, during the 
season of wild flowers, are constantly 
demanding to know the names and 
habits of the various plants and blos- 
soms about them. 

Price $1 net. Published by Scrib- 
ners Sons, New York. 





“Fulfillment: A Romance of Califor- 
nia,” by Emma Wolf, author of 
“Other Things being Equal,” “A 
Prodigal in Love,” etc. 


In the locale, San Francisco, where 
she lives in real life, the author has 
woven a web of interesting tempera- 
ments in such a manner that the en- 
suing developments grips the reader 
to the Jast page. 

It is very difficult to give an idea of 
this atmospheric novel. Love is the 
main force in it, whether it be that of 
the sisters for each other, the reckless 
passion of the radical dramatist, the 
long devotion of the husband, or his 
mother’s love that made him what he 
was. Beauty, whether is be that of 
the heroine herself, or of her maternal 
love, or of her California surroundings, 
figures constantly. 

Two sisters, orphans of a professor, 
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live in a little cottage on the heights 
of San Francisco. Gwen Heath, beau- 
tiful, luxurious and impatient of re- 
straint, slips from a short, hectic love 
affair into an impetuous, on the re- 
bound marriage, and into a situation 
which seems to offer no alternatives 
but divorce and unhappiness. Her 
growth, through experience, is the 
main theme. Her quiet, strong sister, 
“Old Law and Order,” proves her good 
angel. Yet some may think that chiv- 
alrous George Leland, a fine ideal of 
an American, is the leading figure. 
While necessarily highly emotional 
because of its theme, the story told 
both crisply and with artistic restraint, 
makes constantly for the ideal. 

Price, $1.35 net. Published by 
Henry Holt & Co., New York. 





“The Golden Woman: A Story of the 
Montana Hills,” by Ridgwell Cul- 
lum, author of “The Way of the 
Strong,” “The Night Riders,” etc. 


Ridgwell Cullum needs no introduc- 
tion to pave the way for his classic 
stories of the Western plains. This 
stirring tale deals with a woman of 
strong affections, a man of great de- 
termination, characters that allow no 
obstacles to stand in their way, physi- 
cal or psychic, and prevent the con- 
summation of their wills. Surrounding 
their adventures is an atmosphere of 
the occult, of the mystic, an insight 
into that strange spirit world that we 
know lies all about us, and which for 
some deep reason we can neither see 
nor touch. Ridgwell cullum has de- 
veloped his intensely interesting plot 
in his usual deft way that grips the 
reader to the close. 

Illustrated frontispiece in colors. 
Price $1.25 net. Published by Geo. 
W. Jacobs & Co., Philadelphia. 





“Behold the Woman,” by T. Everett 
Hare. 


The wise men assure us that every 
modern movement had its beginning 
in the dawn of history—and so the 
Suffragists are said to find the germ 
of their movement for feminine pro- 


gress, not in George Sand and her suc- 
cessors, but in the Fourth Century, A. 
D. Mary of Alexandria appears as 
the first recorded feminist, in that Pil- 
grim’s Progress of Womankind, “Be- 
hold the Woman!” This remarkable 
woman lived through all the stages 
that have attended woman’s earthly 
history. T. Everett Harre has kept 
close to the line of historic truth in de- 
lineating her character and life in his 
great novel. Think of it! Born in the 
hut of a slave, and destined to im- 
perishable fame, first as a leader of 
men and a siren scarcely second to 
Cleopatra in beauty and influence, and 
second, as a canonized Christian saint! 
That’s a record, certainly. And as we 
read this fascinating novel, which is 
just as truly a history, the splendid 
figure of the heroine stands out in all 
the colors of life. 

Published by J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany. Philadelphia. 





“Narcissus.” By Viola Meynell, au- 
thor of “Columbine.” 


“Narcissus,” by Viola Meynell, au- 
thor of “Columbine,” which the Put- 
nams are about to publish, is the story 
of the development of two brothers 
from early childhood to early man- 
hood. Victor is consumed with the 
uneasy carefulness of the egotist. He 
has all the egotist’s strange, sudden 
kindnesses, all his barren affection and 
futile passion. He can take nothing 
simply, for he has no _ simplicity of 
soul; and even his self-torture, his re- 
morse and his tears, in time, take on 
something of the nature of self-indul- 
gence. Jimmy, his brother, is pro- 
tected by ordinary selfishness, and he 
gives far more happiness to Mrs. Car- 
michael, their mother, and far more 
pleasure to their friends than the more 
conscientious Victor, and finally he 
marries Imogen Rendel. 





Modern Art Collector. 


Monthly issue No. 5 of the collec- 
tion of modern designs of the “Mod- 
ern Art Collector,” cover an unusually 
attractive “commercial” number and 
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specializes accordingly in the latest ar- 
tistic ideas covering that broad field, 
a field that is readily responsive and 
appreciative of the uplifting transla- 
tion into a new realm of productive- 
ness through the touch of the brush 
and pencil. There are ample samples 
of this uplifting work in folders and 
other ideas to illustrate the new era 
that is dawning on the decorative fea- 
tures of commercial art. 

As usual with each issue the maga- 
zine offers numbers of beautifully col- 
ored prints, posters and cover designs 
by members of the Society of Modern 
Art.- Some of the most striking are by 
Carter Housh, Hans Flato, Frederick 
F.. Crouse, Jacob Asanger and Fritz 
Winold Reiss. 

Price, $1. Published by 
Art Collector, New York. 


Modern 





“Songs of the Son of Isai: A Metrical 
Arrangement of the Psalms,” by 
Helen Hughes Heilscher. 


According to the author, this metri- 
cal arrangement of the Psalms is far 
from being a complete reproduction of 
ali their beauty and spirit, but as a 
light wind, blowing over a garden of 
roses, may carry to the traveler a 
breath of fragrance that may cause 
him to lift his eyes to the beauty of the 
whole garden, so these simple verses 
may awaken interest in the breasts 
of the lovers of the beautiful and true, 
and bring them into more intimate re- 
lation with the Psalms themselves. 

$1.50 net. Sherman, French & Com- 
pany, Boston. 

“The Rudder,” by Mary S. Watts, au- 
thor of ‘Nathan Burke,” “The Leg- 
acy,” “The Rise of Jennie Cush- 
ing,” etc. 


Mrs. Watts has set this new novel 
in the Middle West, the country so 
thoroughly familiar to her in either 
its highways or its low ways, its rich 
folk or poor folk. She is deeply inter- 
ested in the people it has bred or 
adopted, and seems as much at home 
with the man who has made his pile, 
in this special case an “ice king,” with 
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a chain of factories, as with the mem- 
bers of a construction gang, or the 
Irish immigrant and his wife, whose 
ambition is to see their son a “gentle- 
man.” Indeed, it is this warm and 
eager interest in the people about her 
that gives Mrs. Watts her greatest 
value. She loves these persons, and 
she delights in transcribing their pe- 
culiarities, their words, the secret 
hopes and open actions that individual- 
ize them. 

Published by The Macmillan Com- 


pany, New York. 





“Forked Lightning.” 

The above is the novelized form of 
Keble Howard’s “The Green Flag,” 
which was produced at the theatres in 
London with Miss Lilian Braithwaite 
in the leading role. The story is con- 
cerned with an episode in the life of 
a society woman who, through jeal- 
ousy, plots against a whilom friend, 
and, in the end, falls a victim to her 
own machinations. 

John Lane Company, New York. 





“Wild Apples,” by Jeanne Robert 
Foster. 


The author has gone far afield in 
the land of poesy, and in varied forms 
of verse expresses felicitously his 
ideas of nature, God and man. His 
conceptions are broad and high, and 
give promise of higher flights. 

Price $1. Published by Sherman, 
French & Company, Boston. 





“Exile: An Outpost of Empire.” 

This is one of Dolf Wyllarde’s 
characteristic stories of English so- 
ciety life in the Orient. The author 
of “The Story of Eden” has lost none 
of her wonderful skill in portraying 
British life in Eastern lands, and has 
drawn an irresistible character in the 
person of Claudia, who, for fear of one 
man and for love of another, leads a 
life of strange and unusual experi- 
ences. 

Published by John Lane Company, 
New York. 





SAN FRANCISCO STOCK 
EXCHANGE 


Overland Monthly is an article— 

the forerunner of a series—that 

will call to the attention of the 
world the fact that the Western mines 
have contributed precious metals to 
an amount that more than once con- 
cluded the campaign of vital interest 
to the government. 

However, it is admitted that those 
mines that yielded their output to 
strengthen a waivering government 
treasury largely owe their existence 
and their present prosperity to an 
agency that permitted of their de- 
velopment through the development of 
public confidence in the mining indus- 
try. 

In San Francisco, in the “Bonanza 
Days,” this agency was the San Fran- 
cisco Stock and Exchange Board. It 
is now the San Francisco Stock Ex- 
change, the oldest organization of its 
kind in the United States, and it will 
continue to exercise its influence in the 
contest to keep ‘“‘California’s Leading 
Industry”—mining—in its enviable 
position. 

There is no institution in this State 
whose activities are more interlocked 
with the prosperity of California and 
with the upbuilding of its great estates 
than the San Francisco Stock Ex- 
change. 

This exchange was organized on 
September 11, 1862, following the 
discovery of the great silver and gold 
veins of the Comstock Lode, now in 
Nevada, then within the boundaries of 
the Territory of Utah. 

The greatest burden that has faced 
a stock exchange in this country fell 
upon the San Francisco Stock Ex- 
change during the progress of the 
Civil War. The government had 
stopped specie payments and issued 
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currency, which was a legal tender 
throughout the Union. 

California and the other Pacific 
States, however, adhered to the gold 
basis, and continued to do so up to 
the resumption of the specie payments 
by the government on January 1, 1879, 
and notes and drafts were made pay- 
able in United States gold coin. 

This was only rendered possible, 
however, by reason of the fact that the 
mines of California and Nevada had 
supplied to the government the neces- 
sary precious metals. 

These mines, however, were only 
enabled to extract their contents 
through the operation of the members 
of the Exchange and the various 
banks that had become confident of 
fortunes to be made through the oper- 
ations of the exchange. Then the 
foundations were laid for the greatest 
individual fortunes of the West. 

San Francisco, from a rambling sea- 
port town, came into being as a me- 
tropolis. The fortunes of Sharon, 
Flood, O’Brien, Haggin, Mackay, 
Morrow, Keene, Ralston and Hayward 
went to build the new city. 

The profits from the mines went to 
construct the great business district of 
San Francisco and to crown Nob Hill, - 
with its streets of palaces. Since the 
decline of the Comstock the great dis- 
coveries at Tonopah and Goldfield 
have added their millions to Western 
Wealth. 

Now the attention of speculators and 
investors is turned to Rochester in 
Nevada, and to Oatman in Arizona. 

Experts say that-through discoveries 
in these camps the boom days of the 
pioneers will return, and the world will 
learn the fact through the agency of 
the San Francisco Stock Exchange, 
which through its more than half a 
century of activity has been the guide. 
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